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Art. I. Conclufion of the Account of Sir Fohn Dalrymple’s Memoirs, 
: Vol. II. See Review for May laft. 


HE papers in this collection, which relate to Lord Ruffel 

and Algernon Sidney, and which have been thought to 

make a difcovery of improper connexions between thefe cele- 

brated patriots and the French court, have excited fo general 

an attention and alarm, that we fhall undoubtedly be expected 
to lay them before our Readers. 

To begin with Lord Ruffel, the account of his intercourfe 
with the agent of France is given from three memorials cr let- 
ters of Monf. Rarillon to Louis the Fourteenth, wiz. 

' March 14, 1678. 

** Mr. de Rouvigny has feen Lord Ruffel and Lord Hollis, who 
were fully fatisfied with the affurance he gave them, that the King 
(i.e. of France) is convinced it is not his intereft to make the King 
of England abfolute mafter in his kingdom; and that his Majeity 


(i.e. of France) would contribute his endeavours to bring about the 
diffolution of this parliament, as foon as the time fhould appear fa- 


vourable : Lord Ruffel told him he would engage Lord Shafteibury in 
this affair, and that he fhould be the only man to whom he would 
{peak of it explicitly ; and that they would work under hand to hin- 
der an augmentation of the fum which has been offered for carrying 
on the war: and would caufe to be added to the offer of the million 
fterling, fuch difagreeable conditions to the King of England, as 
they hoped would rather make him with to re-unite himfelf with 
France than to confent to them. He gave Mr. de Rouvigny to un- 
derftand, that he fufpected your Majetty approved of the King of 
England’s declaring wat againft you, only to give him an opportu- 


snity of obtaining money, and under a promife that, as foon as he 


had got the money, he would conclude a peace. Mr. de Rouvigny 
told him, that to fhew him clearly the contrary, I was ready to dii- 
tribute a confiderable fum in the parliament to prevail wich it to 
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refufe any money for the war, and follicited him to name the per- 
fons who might be gained. Lord Ruffel replied, that he. fhould be 
very forry to have any commerce with perfons capable of being gained 
by money : but he appeared pleafed to fee by this propofal that there 
is nO private underftanding between your Majefty and the King of 
England, to hurt their conftitution: he told Mr. de Rouvigny that 
he and all his friends wanted nothing further than the diffolution of 
parliament; that they knew it could oniy come from the help of 
france ; that fince he affured them it was the defign of your Majefty 
to affit in it, they would truft him, and would do all in their power 
to oblige the King of England to afk your friendthip once more, and 
by this means put your Miajefty in a ftate to contribute to their fatif- 
f2Gion: this he affured him would be Lord Shaftefbury’s fentiments, 
who was one of thefe days to fee Mr. de Rouvigny at Lord Ruffel’s. 
ord Hollis appeared more referved than Lord Ruffel; he appears, 
Hike him, to be very glad of your Maiefty’s good intentions, but he 
th ‘silos the peaee is fo difficult to be made, that he 1s afraid it will 
be a long time ‘before your Majefty can be in a condition to give 
them fatisfa@ion by getting the parliament diffolved. Mr. de Rou- 
vigny found him fo embittered again{t the court and the miniftry, 
that he did not dare to fay any thing to him of the defire which the 
King of England fhews for peace, leit he fhould bring his cabal, from 
Kis defire to oppofe all the defigns of the court, to be partizans for 
the war. And he believes that he only ftarted difficulties about the 
peace, to engage him to tell what the King of England had faid 
upon that head. Lord Hollis does not believe they are going to ac- 
cufe the High Treafurer in the Houfe of Commons; but Lord Ruffel 
told Mr. de ‘Rouvigny that he had taken the refolution to fupport 
the affair againft the Treafurer, and even attack the Duke of York 
and all the Catholics. The Houfe of Lords will in all likelihood 
eppofe the Houfe of Commons in this, becaufe the Lords pretend 
that no one can be excluded from the upper houfe, without being 
tried in form. The defign of getting the parliament diflolved cans 
not be kept too fecret, becaufe, though it be a thing withed by all 
England, yet if thofe who are at prefent the members knew that it 
was thought of, they would do all the King of England could wifh 
to hinder the execution of the defign.” 





March 24, 1678. 

‘¢ T have feen the perfons with whom [ have commerce, and Mr. 
de Rouvigny has feen Lord Hollis and Lord Ruffel: both thefe and 
thofe fpeak the fame language, and fay they never pretended to op- 
pofe openly the giving money to the King of England; that this 
would be a means of drawing upon themfelves the hatred of the 
people, and the reproach of all that might hereafter happen ; that 
the lower houfe had added to this aét claufes fo contrary to the pri- 
vileges and authority of his Britannic Majefty, that they had hoped 
neither the Prince nor his minifters would have confented to them, 
or at leaft that they would have permitted difliculties to be thrown in 
the way; but that the avidity for money, and the defire of having 
troops on foot, which they thought they might difpofe of, had made 
the ininifters pafs the act without any confideration for the true _ 
tereits 
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terefts of his Britannic Majeity: that this redonbles their fears of the 
defigns of the ccurt, with which they are much alarmed: even al- 
though they are at this minute perfuaded that your Majeity and the 
King of England aét in concert, they are itill under «pprehention 
left the war fhould ferve only to bring them under fubjection. They 
fee the danger to which they are expofed, but don’t know a remedy 
to fave them from it. However, this cabal is not abfolutely difcou- 
raged, and though the Lord High Treafurer flrengthens himfelf every 
day, t the others have always for their aim to hinder the parliament 
granting any more money. They are refolved to feek for every 
thing that can give the court vexation, to the end that it may foon 
difmifs them, and that the King of England may have no other mo- 
ney than wh.t may arife from this tax, which will not amount, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, to more than 6co thoufand pounds 
fierling. It will be feen in two days what the Houfe of Commons 
will do; for the cabal oppofed to the court, knows well the neceflity 
of not lofing time, and care is taken to fhew them the importance 
of it. There is, however, much appearance that the parliament will 
give the reft of the nillion which was promifed, and they are work- 
ing continually to find out a fund for it. I beg your Majefly to be- 
lieve that | omit nothing waich appears to. me to be proper to fortify 
the party that is oppofed to the court in parliament. It is not eafy 
to fucceed when the King of England conforms himfelf to all that 
his fubjects prefcribe to him, even though the moft contrary to his 
intereft. 1 am perfuaded the High Totalent believes he may find 
opportunities, either in peace or war, to put the authority of the 
King his mafter on a better foot, and that at prefent he thinks it bef 
to let himfelf be driven with the torrent.” 





April it, 1678. 

‘* The heads of the cabal, to wit, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Shaftefbury, Lord Ruffel, and Lord Hollis, have given me to under- 
ftand that there is nothing fo dangerous for them as to leave matters 
any longer in their prefent incertainty; that the levies are going on, 
and w hen there is a fuficient number on foot, the court will attempt 
every thing that is agreeable to its intereft; that by arrefling the prin- 
cipal perfons, they will put it out of the power of the others to re- 
filt, or oppofe themfelves to the defigns of the court; that when Eng- 
land fhall be fabjected at hoine, the court willcarry on a foreign war 
with the greater facility, and the whole nation being in one way of 
thinking, the fupplies of men and money for Flanders will be great ; 
that nothing is more proper to prevent this, than to prefs the de- 
claration of war, and oblige his Britannic Majeity to determine be- 
fore meafures are taken tofupport it. That your Majelty might ac- 
quire merit with the whole nation, if you declared that this ! ‘ate of 
incertainty is not agreeable to you, and that you defire to know whe- 
ther you are to have peace or war: that in all appearance this ftep 
will not oblige his Britannic Majefty to declare war if he has not 
refolved upon it already ; and that thofe with whom it is concerted, 
will by this means know, and make known to their party, that your 
Majetty not only has no connection with the King of England to op 
prefs them, but that you will not fuffer him under the pretence of an 


imaginary war to find means to being them into fubjettion, 1 did not 
B 2 controver§ 
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controvert this way of reafoning, and have been in fome degree ob- 
liged to enter into the fentiments of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and to pretend to him that I did not think it impoffible your Ma- 
jelty might order me to {peak as he wifhed. Lord Ruffel propofed the 
fame thing to Mr. de Rouvigny. I believe, Sire, that their chief 
motive in this is, to clear up a fufpicion which ftill remains with fome 
of them, that your Majefty and the King of England aé in concert. 
Another end they aim at is, to force the court to declare war, and 
thereby fhelter themfelves from the danger, left the army, which is 
now raifing, fhould be employed to change the form of government 
in England. They have alfoa view of procuring for the future your 
Majefty’s protection if they are attacked. But I don’t yet find them 
difpofed to enter into formal and immediate engagements, except the 
Duke of Buckingham, who is more bold than the others, and who 
believes their real fafety depends on what your Majefty will do in their 
favour. If I durft exprefs my thoughts to your Majefty, I fhould 
think it would not be amifs to fay fomething on your part to his Bri- 
tannic Majeity, that might fhow him you don’t intend to remain lon 
in an uncertainty as to peace orwar. It is eafy to foften the lan- 
guage in {peaking to him, and not force him to declare himfelf 
acainft his inclination; however, enough might be faid to fatisfy 
thofe who are under apprehenfions that the court only intends their 
oppreflicn. I ought to inform your Majefly that all thefe leaders of 
party will not be averfe to peace, if they believe that your Majefty 
will enter into no engagements againit their liberty ; on this head 
I give them all the affurances I can; and the moft fenfible amongft 
them know well it is not the intereft of France that a King of Eng- 
land fhould be abfolute mafter, and be able to difpofe according to 
his will of all the power of the nation.” 

Sir John Dalrymple tells us, in his preface, that when he 
found, in the French difpatches, Lord Ruffel intriguing with 
the court of Verfailles, and Algernon Sidney taking mone 
from it, he felt very near the fame fhock as if he had feen a fon 
turn his back in the day of battle. But, notwithftanding the 
good Baronet was fo deeply affected, it appears to us that there 
is nothing in the view here given of Lord Ruflel’s condu& 
which can juftly be regarded as injurious to his character. Let 
us confider the ftate of things at that time, which was in the 
fpring of the year £678. Louis the Fourteenth, being difgufted 
at the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Princefs Mary, 
the eldeft daughter of the Duke of York, had withdrawn 
Charles the Second’s penfion. Charles, upon this, was fo en- 
raged, that he feemed really defirous of entering into meafures 
againft the court of France, and of obtaining, from his parliae 


ment, a large fupply and a large army for that purpofe. Thg¢ 
French monarch took, therefore, the alarm, and ufed his ut- 
moft endeavours to prevent the accomplifhment of the King of 
England’s apparent defigns. The Englifh patriots, for very dif- 
ferent reafons, were equally folicitous to obftruét the views of 

their 
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their fovereign. They knew the iniquity of Charles’s fchemes ; 
they knew that there could be no dependence upon the fincerity 
of his profeffions, with regard to oppofing the power of France ; 
they knew that he could not be trufted with an army; and that, 
if he obtained one, he would apply it, if poffible, to the total 
ruin of the civil and religious liberties of this country. Ac- 
cordingly they aéted a wife and honeft part in doing their ut- 
moft to hinder the King from gaining the command of a power- 
ful army, and they had a right to take the methods which were 
the moft likely to render their attempts fuccefsful. As, there- 
fore, there happened to be a temporary coalition of interefts 
between them and the court of Verfailles, they were juftified in 
endeavouring to convert this coalition to the moft valuable pur- 
pofes, It appears, from every circumftance in thefe difpatches of 
Barillon, that the view of Lord Ruffel and his friends, in nego- 
ciating with France, was not to betray, but to fave the nation. 
With regard to Lord Ruffel in particular, we find his honour 
was fuch, that he would have no commerce with perfons ca- 
pable of being gained by money. ‘Thus, if we were to make 
the worft of thefe papers, his integrity ftands unimpeached. 
Neither do we confider him as guilty of that indifcretion which 
Sir John Dalrymple feems willing to faften upon him. He did 
not even go fo far as to converfe with Barillon, though he 
might honourably and prudently have done it,’ for the beneft 
of his country. His fole intercourfe was with Rouvigny, who 
was his intimate friend, a near relation of Lady Ruflel, a wor- 
thy man, and a ftri& Proteftant. With fuch a perfon Lord 
Ruffel might enter into a more free correfpondence than he 
would probably do with Barillon. It ought to be remembered, 
that Barillon’s account, if any part of it fhould, after all, be 
thought difadvantageous to Lord Ruflel’s memory, is not de- 
rived from his own perfonal knowledge ; and he may, very na- 
turally, be fuppofed to have reprefented the matter in the way 
that would be moft agreeable to his private views and interetts, 
The excellency of Lord Ruflel’s character ftands upon fuch un- 
deniable proofs ; it was fo nobly confirmed by the tenor of his 
life and his death ; that no teftimony of a corrupt French am- 
baflador can in the leaft fhake his reputation. 

What we have here advanced will proportionably apply to 
the other noblemen mentioned by Barillon, and efpecially to 
Lord Holles and Lord Shaftefbury. 

We fhall next lay before our Readers fome extracts from the 
letters in which Barillon gives an acco:nt of the conneétions he 
had with Algernon Sidney, and other Eng!th patriots, together 
with the ftate of the fums of money which they are faid to have 
received. 

B 3 December 
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December 14, 1679. 

“¢ T fometimes fee Lord Hollis, but, not to give fufpicion by too 
frequent vilits, we have correfpondence toge ther by the Sieur Beber ; 
he is a man who has great credit with Lord Hollis, and who is great- 
ly confidered amongit the Prefbyterians; he has been very uteful to 
me on many occafions, and it is through him | have been informed 
in time of what pafies 1 in the different cabals. I have had, through 
the fame perfon, a {trict connexion with M. Lyttleton, who is one of 
the moit confiderable in the houfe of commons, and whofe opinions 
have always been the moft followed. I have alfo kept a particular 
correfpondence with Mr. Powle. He was put into the council when 
the perfons who oppofed the court were put there. He has fo con- 
duéted himfelf fince that time, that he will always be ufeful when 
the parliament fhall meet: he isa man fit to fill one of the firft poits 
in England; he is very eloquent and very able; our firft correfpon- 
dence came through Mr. Montagu’s means; but I have fince kept it 
by my own, and very fecretly. 

‘* Mr. Harbord is another of thofe whom I have made ufe of, and 
who bore an attive part in the affair of the lreafurer and the dif- 
banding the troops ; but it would be difficult to employ him at pre- 
fent. He has confiderable credit amongft people in the country ; 
he would be more fit if a minilter was to be attacked, than he will 
be to fpeak in parliament againft an alliance which the court would 
make, and the other party hinder. 

‘* Thefe four have touched what was promifed them, when the dif- 
banding the troops fhould be finished, and the high Treafurer re- 
moved from affairs. 

‘* | fend a memorial apart, by which your Majefty will fee what 
has been given for this, and fome other expences laid out by your 
orders. 

«* Mr. Sidney has been of great ufe to me on many occafions. He 
is a man who was in the firlt wars, and whois naturally an enemy to 
the court. He has for fome time been fufpected of being gained by 
Lord Sunderland ; but he always appeared to me to have the fame 
fentiments, and not to have changed maxims. He has a great deal 
of credit amongit the independants, and is alfo intimate with thofe 
who are the moit oppofite to the courtin parliament. He was elected 
for the prefent one. I gave him only what your Majefty permitted 
me. He would willingly have had more, and if a new gratification 
was given him, it would be eafy to engage him entirely. However 
he is very favourably difpofed to what your Majefly may defire; and 
1s pot willing that England and the States General fhould make a 
league. He 1s upon bad terms with his brother, who is in Holland, 
and laughs at the court’s making ufe of him as a negociator. I be- 
lieve he is a man who would be very ufeful if the affairs of England 
fhould be brought to extremities. 





December 5, 1680. 
‘* The Sieur Algernoon Sidney is a man of great views and very 
high defigns, which tend to the eftablithment of arepublic. He is 
in the party of the Independants and other fe€taries ; and this party 


. were matters during the lait troubles : ae are not at prefent very 


powerful 
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powerful in parliament, but they are ftrong in London; and it is 
through the intrigues of the Sieur Algernoon Sidney that one of the 
two fherift ’ s, named Bethel, has been elefted. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham is of the fame party, and believes himfelf at the head; he 
is fo in effect as to the appearance, but at the bottom it is Doc- 
tor Owen who is the patriarch of the fe&taries, and Mr. Pen, who 
is the chief of the Quakers, ‘This lait is a man of great parts, fon 
of a Vice-admiral of England, and very rich: he is certainly at the 
head of avery great party, although he does not appear in public 
ajiemblies, from which his fect are excluded. The mocerating of the 
penal laws, with regard to them, is at prefent upon the carpet; it 
is the moft impor cant thing that can be agita ted with regard to the 
domettic affairs of Enoland, and leads to the entire dellradion of 
epifcopacy and of the Englith religion. 

‘© The fervice which I may draw from Mr. Sidney does not appear, 
for his connections are with obfenre and concealed perfons; but he 
is intimate with the Sieur Jones, who is a manof the greateit know- 
Jedge in the laws of Engiand, and will be Chancellor if the party 
oppofed to the court ihall gain the fuperiority, and the Earl of 
Shafteibury be contented with any other employment. 

‘© Mr. Harbord is the fame whom I engaged in the affair of the 
Hich Treafurer; he is a friend of Mr. Mountagu’s, but has not the 
fame vanmatone with the Duke of Monmouth; on the contrary, he 

appears to be in the Prince of Orange’s intereft: through him L 
have engaged many perfons of great credit in parliament, and in 
London. He is an active vigilant man, from whom I have very good 
informations, and who has a ereat defire to make his fortune by 
means of France. Mr. Montagu knows only a part of the connexions 
which we have. 

““The Chevalier Beberis he through whom IT have a connexion 
with the Prefbyterians. Heisarich man, and afraid of troubles ; 
at the bottom he is attached to the Duke of York. I fee plainly 
that the pains he has taken have not been ufelefs, for the Pretbyte- 
rians are entirely againit the Prince of Orange, and I believe it will 
be very difiiculs to fet to rights what has been done againit him.”—~ 

Sept ember 3 30, 1680. 

There ere fome who have applied themfelves for fome time to 
make me underitand that it 1s an old error to believe that it is againit 
the intereit of France to fuffer England to become a republic; they 
endeavour to prove, by good reafons and the example of the pait, 
that the re-union of England, under a Proteflant King, authorized 
as the Prince of Orange would be, is much lefs conformable to the 
true intereft of France than a republic, which would be more occu. 
pied with trade than any other thing, and would believe, as Crom- 
well did, that it fhould gain rather ‘at the expence of Spain than of 

France: they add, that the intereit of England as a republic, and 
that of Holland governed as it is, could not ea y agree ; whereas 
, the Prince of Ora nge can re-unite in his perfon the power of the 
States General and of England together. In fine, they eftablith for 
a fandamental principle thac the houfe of Stuart and that of Orange 
are infeparately united ; that their common intereit engages them io 
augment their power in England and in Holland, and that it is the 
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intereft of France to maintain the liberties and privileges of both na* 
tions, and to endeavour rather at the ruin of thofe who would op- 
prefs them: they even believe that the fafety of the Catholic reli- 
gion might be eitablifhed in England, if people were not afraid that 
a Catholic Prince would be in a condition to change the government 
and laws; and they obferve by the example of Holland, how much 
the condition of the Catholics in Holland is better than in England. 
Your Majefty knows better than any body what folidity there is in 
thefe reflections, and can give me your orders for my conduct in the 
occafions which may prefent. I fhall confine myfelf to what appears 
to me to be for your fervice at prefent, without carrying my views 
further ; but it does not appear ufele{s to fhew your Majefty how far 
affairs may be carried in England. Mr. Sidney is one of thofe who 
talks to me with the moft force and the moft opennefs on this 
matter,” —— 

State of the Money employed by Mr. Rarillon, Ambaffador from Louis the 

Fourteenth in England, fince the 22d of December, 1678. 

‘* By the memorial which | fent to court the 22d December, 1678, 
I had remaining in bills of exchange and ready money the fum of 
21,9161. 10s. 7d. fterling, which makes in French money 292211 1. 

** Since the faid 22d December to this day the 14th December, 
1679, I have given, to wit, to the Duke of Buckingham 1c0o gui- 
neas, which makes 1¢87 1}. tos. fterling. 

“© To Mr. Sidney 500 guineas, which makes 5431. 15s. fterling. 

‘* For the fupport of the Sieur Bulftrode in his employment at Bruf- 
fels 400 guineas, which makes 435 1. fterling. 

“‘ To the Sieur Beber 500 guineas, which makes 5431. 15s. 
fterling. 

** To the Sicur Lyttelton 5co guineas, which makes 5431. 15 se 
fterling. 

‘* To the Sieur Powle 5co guineas, which makes 5431. 155. 
fterling. 

‘* To the Sieur Harbord sco guineas, which makes 5431. 15s. 
fterling. 

** Total of the expence made to this day 14th December, 1676, 
424: 1. 5s. fterling, which makes in French money 565501. 

“¢ The 22d December, 1678, I had remaining 219151. 16s. 7d. 
fterling, which makes in French money 2922111. 

‘< Since the faid 22d December] have given 4241]. 5s. which 
makes in French money 5655c. 

‘* Thus I have remaining this 14th December, 1679, only the 
fum of 176741. 11s. 7d. flerling, which makes in French money 
2456611, of which fum | have in ready money 26741. 115. 74d. 
fterling, which makes in French money 356611. The remainder, 
which is 15,000 1. ferling, or 20c,c@0 livres French money, is in 
bills-of exchange which have not been negociated. 

“¢ The laft account cgnfifts of the following articles : 

Guineas. 
William Harbord. Barillon defcribes him thus: ‘* Quia 
beaucoup contribué a la ruine de Comte de Dambi.”— 

*¢ Who contributed greatly to the ruin of Lord Danby,” - 500 
Mr. Hamden, © ‘ a ‘ é > 268 


Colonel 
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Guineas, 

Colonel Titus, - - 500 
Hermitrand: This muft have been ‘Sir Thomas Armftrong, 
becaufe when Barillon gives afterwards an account of Arm- 
ftrong’s execution for the Rye-houfe plot, he calls him 


Chevalier Thomas Hermftrand, - . - §00 
Bennet. Barillon defcribes him to have been formerly fecre- 
tary to Prince Rupert, and now to Lord Shaftefbury, - 300 


Hodam. This muft have been Hotham, for Barillon defcribes 
him, ** Fil de Chevalier Hodam qui étoit gouverneur de 
Hull.”—*‘* Son of the Chevalier Hotham who was gover- 


norof Hull,’ —s - - - - - - 300 
Hicdal, - - - - - ~ - 300 
Garoway, - - - - - = 300 
Francland, - - - - - - 300 
Compton, 300 
Harlie. This muft “have been Sir Edward ‘Harley, becaufe 

Barilion deicribes him, ‘* Ci devant gouverneur du Dun- 

guergue.”—** Formerly governor of Dunkirk,” ~~ - 300 
Sacheverel, - ° . . . - 300 
Foley, - - - - - - - 300 
Bide. He defcribes him thus: ‘* Fort riche et accredit¢.”— 

“* Very rich and in great credit,” - - - 300 
Algernoon Sidney, - - - - - 500 
Herbert, 500 
Baber. This muft have heen the famous Sir John Baber. Ba- 

rillon defcribes him thus: ** Qui n’eft pas du parlement, 

mais qui a beaucoup des liaifons avec les membres de la 

chambre baffe, et qui avoit fait ma liaifon avec milord 

Hollis.”—‘* Who is not in this parliament, but who has 

many conneétions in the lower houfe, and who formed my 

connection with Lord Hollis,” : - - - 500 
Hil. This was probably Sir Roger Hill. Barillon fays he 

was formerly one of Cromwell’s officers, = - - - §00 
Bofcawen, - - - - - - 500 
Du Crofs. This was the de Crofs, envoy from the Duke of 

Holftein, mentioned by Sir William Temple, — - - 150 


Le Pin. Barillon calls him ore of Lord Sunderland’s clerks, “150 

Though the tranfactions here mentioned did not happen pre- 
cifely at the fame time in which Lord Ruffel and his’ friends 
are reprefented as having connections with the French court, 
yet the fituation of things was fimilar. Whenever, therefore, 
the political interefts of Louis the Fourteenth and of the Eng- 
lifh patriots coincided, the Jatter might think themfelves en- 
tirely vindicable in applying the help ‘of France to the prefer- 
vation of the liberties of their country, With regard to Al- 
gernon Sidney, it is evident, from thefe very papers, as well as 
from the whole courfe of his life, that he was a moft deter- 
mined republican ; that he had hich defiens, and great views ; 


and that he was refolved upon oppofing, to the utmoft, the 
pernicious 
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pernicious and arbitrary fchemes of Charles the Second. If 
even the court of Veriailles could be rendered fubfervient to 
that purpofe, it would have been ridiculous to have {crupled 
receiving its affiftance. Should the remedy be deemed extraor- 
dinary, let it be confidered that the fituation was extraordinary 
likewife. Uncommon fituations admit of and require uncom. 
mon remedies. Neither ought we to be furprized that Sidney 
and his friends fhould feem fearful of too clofe a connection 
between the King of England and the Prince of Orange. The 
Prince of Orange’s charaéter was not then fufficiently known 
and eftablifhed. He had, not long before, married the niece of 
Charles, and the daughter of the Duke of York. He might be 
fufpected of entering into the defigns of his uncle and his father- 
in-law ; and the patriots would imagine themfelves to be jufti- 
fied in their jealoufies concerning him, from the feveral attempts 
which had been made by the houfe of Orange to fubvert the 
freedom of the United Provinces. 

The charge againft Algernon Sidney of being bribed by the 
French court is of a more ferious nature, and, if true, may be 
thought tocaft a real imputation on his memory. If, however, the 
fact were true, it might juftly be alleged, that Sidney was a man 
who could never receive the money on his own account. If he 
did receive it at all, it could only be with a view of diftributing 
it to others, in fuch a way as he might judge neceflary to pro- 
mote the caufe of liberty. But the teftimony of Barillon can 
by no means be regarded as a fufficient proof of the fact. If 
there ever exifted a man who maintained an inflexible integrity 
through life, and through death, and who invariably difplayed 
his integrity on the moft trying occafions, that man was Al- 
gernon Sidney. Is the character, then, of fuch a man to be 
lightly run down ! Is it to give way to the unfupported allega- 
tion of a French ambaffador, who had long been verfed in 
fraud and iniguity ? It is infinitely more probable that Barillon 
fhould relate a falfehood, than that Algernon Sidney fhould be 
corrupt. 

Befide, Barillon could not poflibly be deteCted, if he related 
a falfehood. No receipts could be given for the {ums of money 
with which he was entrufted, in order to bribe the popular 
party. The account of the diftribution of thefe fums muft reit 
on his own credit. If, therefore, he put part of the money 
into his pocket, he might do it with perfect fafety; and he 
might, with equal fafety, encreafe his importance with his fo- 
vereign by fetting down Sidney’s name among the perfons he 
had gained, at a time when Sidney’s political condua happened 
to coincide with the views of France. Madame Sevigne, in 
_ one of her letters, mentions Barillon as having returned rich 
from England. This is a very unufual circumftance in a French 

ambaflador, 
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ambaflador, and cannot well be accounted for, but upon the 
{uppofition that Barillon confidered himfelf in the difpofal of his 
mafter’s money. 

How far this reafoning will tend to exculpate any other of 
the perfons who are defcribed as having had corrupt connec- 
tions with the court of Verfailles, can only be determined by 
a particular enquiry into their refpective fituations and cha- 
racters. The fubject is worthy of being difcufled by a candid 
and judicious enquirer. 

The reprefentation and difcuffion of the charges againft Ruf- 
fel and Sidney have neceflarily taken up fo much room, that 
we cannot enter into a farther account of Sir John Dalrymple’ S 
collection. Many of the remaining papers are curious and 
important, and throw confiderable hight on the charatters and 
tranfactions of the times. In the letters of King James the Se- 
cond there is a difagreeable uniformity ; and it manifeftly ap- 
pears from them, that he had a narrow underftanding, and an 


unfeeling heart, “Thofe of Queen Mary exhibit her “chara@ter 


in a very advantageous point of view, both with refpect to wif- 
dom and goodnets. She was certainly one of the moft aftec- 
tionate and obedient wives that eyer exified. It is plain, too, 
from fome things in the prefent publication, that the charge 
which the late Dutchefs of Marlborough brought againft her, 
of being infenfible with regard to her father’ S diftrefs. is totally 
groundlefs. It is evident, likewife, from all the circumftances 
here recorded concerning King William, that he ftands juftly 
entitled to the efteem and veneration in which he hath ever 
been held by the friends of the revolution. 

Sir John Dalrymple acknowledges, that fome of the papers 
now publifhed contradi@ facis contained in the firft volume. 
‘The fame candour and juftice, which induced him te make this 
general acknowledgment, fhould have engaged him to mention 
the particular inftances wherein he hath been miftaken He 
has connected the letters by fhort hiftorical narrations and ree 
marks, His ob/ervations are fometimes very hafty and inju- 
dicious. In fhort, his principal merit is that of a collector, not 


of an hiftorian. Ky 


Ar i. dl. 4 new and fuithful Tranflation of Letters from Mr. L Abbé 
** *, Hebrew Profejir in the Univerfity of * * *, tothe Rev Dr. 
Benjamin Kennicott. With an introductory Preface, in Aniwer toa 
Pamphlet publifhed with a View to vindicate Dr Kennicott from 
the Arguments and Fats alledged again# him in the French 
Letters. And an Appendix containing fome fhort Remarks on 
Dr. Kennicotts Propofals for printing by Subfcription a new Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. 8v0o. 2s 6d Robinfon, &c. 1773. 
ry HE great Work in which Dr. Kennicott is engaged, is, 
‘| no doubt, attended with difadvantages, and difficulties, 

unobferved by {pectators in general, which may expofe the under- 

taker 
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taker to unmerited cenfure. Neverthelefs, after making all the 
allowance that candour can require, we muft acknowledge 
that we find fome material objections in the publication before 
us, which it is incumbent on Dr. Kennicott to obviate, from a 
regard to his own reputation and to the credit of his Performance. 
The Editor calls this a new \granflation, from whence it muft be 
inferred, that one has been already made; but in his preface, he 
intimates that fuch a defign was formed, and had been dropped. 
A tranflation however did appear, fome time ago; but it was 
avery poor one; for which reafon perhaps, it was not much 
noticed: fome account of it was given in one of our former 
Reviews *. 

‘ A thing was publifhed, fays the prefent Tranflator, called 
A Letter to a Friend+, pretending to give an account of the 
French \etters; but no better idea could be formed of them from 
that, than of the man’s houfe from the brick which he carried 
in his pocket by way of fample. And, indeed, there is great 
reafon to fuppofe, that the Author’s intention was to put a ftop 
to any farther enquiry ; for hisletter feemed purpofely calculated 
to flifle the evidence of the French letters, inftead of fairly ftat- 
ing the charges they contained againft the Doctor. This gave 
occafion to the prefent tranflation, the Author of it being de- 
firous, that the learned in general might be acquainted with 
the real merit of the Frencé letters; that the perfon to whom . 
the Englifh letter was written, might fee how his friend had 
impofed on him, and that the Doctor himfelf, (who it feems, 
fays he, is not at all affected by the abufe, as he calls it of the 
French \etters, becaufe he does not underftand the language) 
might be able to judge of the truth of what is urged againft 
him, and be properly affected by it. Who is the Author of the 
Letter toa Friend, one cannot adfolutely determine; but if one 
might be allowed to follow that Author’s own rule, and judge 
from what he calls zmternal eviaence, one fhould conclude it to be 
the Door himfelf.’ 

The Tranflator’s preface is principally employed in anfwer- 
ing tho‘e accufations of the French writer’s which are contained 
itsghe Letter to a Friend mentioned above. We fhall only take 
“notice of the reply given to one particular charge. The judg- 
ment of the French author is called in queftion by the Letter- 
writer, for fuppofing that moft of the (Hebrew) manufcripts 
which we now have, are modern, and were written for fale by 
mercenary ‘fews, when the curiofity of the learned began to 
enquire after fuch commodities; and that this is the reafon 
why Hebrew manufcripts are much more plentiful in this age 





* Vid. Vol. xlvil. p. 245. 
+ Fer our account of this letter, fee Rev, Vol. xlvi. p. 461. 
than 
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than at the time when the text of the edition of Complutum was 
fettled by Cardinal Xzmenes: This conjecture, it is obferved, 
the Letter-writer treats with fcorn, and avers that nothing he 
<< ever met with before comes up to it for abfurdity.” The 
Tranflator very [properly remarks, * When the ftudy of coins 
came into vogue, mercenary artifts took advantage of the public 
curiofity, and produced fpurious coins in great abundance, with 
fuch a face of antiquity, that the beft§udges might be, and withour 
doubt were, frequently impofed on.— The ‘fews, who aré never 
flack on fuch occafions, manufactured great numbers of antique 
[raelitifh fhekels, which Mr. /i/e, a learned antiquarian of 
Oxford, in his work upon coins, hath treated with tre contempt 
they deferve, pronouncing the generality of them to be modern 
baubles. Will not the fame mercenary f{pirit, which produced 
counterfeit coins, produce counterfeit manufcripts ? And cannot 
art add a falfe date and a falfe complexion, which fhall give a 
very promifing appearance of antiquity? [ had the luck to 
meet with an Hebrai/? who had carefully infpected many of the 
manufcripts collated by Dr. Kennicott: he declared they were 
for the moft part wretched beyond conception, and that he fuf- 
pected them either to have been written by boys, or by ignorant 
{criblers, to make a penny of them.—I have no more doubt 
that there have been, and now are, many fpurious Hebrew mae 
nufcripts, than that there are fpurious fhekels and other coins, 
things made for fale and no other end; efpecially as the art was 
in the hands of the ‘fezus, who never were wanting in ingenuity, 
and have always accounted it one part cf their profeffion to 
choufe chriftians of their money by counterfeit wares of every 
other kind.’ 

The Tranflator, having at the clofe of his appendix offered a 
number of confidcrations relative to the Doctor and the conduét 
of his undertaking, concludes with faying; *‘ When [ confider 
thefe and many other glaring inconfiffencies, I am then obliged 
to conclude, that however pious his fubfcribers may be in their 
intentions, they have undefignedly verified what Pottphar’s wife 
falfely pretended againft ‘Fo/eph, They have brought in an 
Hebrew unto us, to mzck us.’ 

Poffibly both the French authors and their tranflator are too 
fevere; perhaps, too, there is a degree of envy in their animade 








‘verfions : but however this may be, certain it is, that the pre- 


fent attack on the Doctor is a very fmart one, and by no means 
undeferving of his notice, or that of the public, 
o 
Mr. 
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Art. Ill. 4a Efay on the Caufes of the prefent high Price of Provifions, 
as conneSed with iia Currency, Taxes, and National Debt, 
8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly. 1773. 


5 the increafed price of provifions has been an evil feverely 
felt by every perfon whofe income is not affluent, many po- 
litical pens have been exercifed in pointing out the caufes of fa 
general a {ubject of complaint ; though few have extended their 
enquiries beyond the circumftances that attend the raifing of, 
and traffic in, the neceflaries of life. Whe Writer now before 
us is, however, not content with the fhort-fighted outcries 
againft monopolizing and foreftalling; he has endeavoured to 
trace the obvious effecis up to their latent caufes, and to fhew 
that the deainefs of provifions naturally refults from the prefent 
political and moral fituation of this much altered country. 
He premifes, ¢ that the price of provifions depends upon the 
following things; the quantity brought to market; the extent 


of thedemand; and the ftate of our currency, taxes, and national 


debt.’ He confiders each of thefe.in their order. 

A fucceffion of bad crops, he obferves, has been complained 
of, but when the rates of provifions are altered from this caufe, 
the farmer can ill afford an advance of rent: if then the rife of 
rents keeps pace with the price of provifions, the advancement 
in price is not owing tobad crops. As little does it appear to 
be owing to the indolence of great farmers in Jaying down 
arable land into grafs fields; rents, he fays, have been raifed 
nearly in the fame proportion in places where the fizes of farms 
have not been altered, as in thofe places where this change has 
taken place. As to the laying down fields into grais, farmers 
being influenced by the fame motives that actuate other men, 
they have been induced to it by the advanced price of cattle; 
and while they find their advantage in this, it is vain to expeét 
them to alter their plan. 

From the Auther’s reafoning on this part of the argument, as 
well as from fome peculiarities of phrafe, we gather that he 
writes from Scotland; and many of his illuftrations are drawn 
from the praétice of hufbandry there. In Scotland, it feems, 
they change their lands alternately from grafs to tillage, a me- 
thod by which it produces as much corn as if the whole was 
always kept in tillage; fo that the product of grafs is to be 
looked upon asclear gain: though he admits that where land is 
kept perpetually in orafs, the old gra{s raifes cattle to a higher 
and more delicate degree of fatnefs. It feems indeed from this 
part; the argumemt that the confumprion of the nation re- 
quiring a certain proportion of corn land, and the reft for 
grazing, if this proportion is altered, it will emule a correfpond- 
ing alteration in the prices of corn and butcher’s meat; the one 
rifing and the other falling, as the alteration takes plece; a cire 
cumitance that tends to maintain the proper equilibrium be- 
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tween them, unlefs a bias is given in favour of grazing, by breed- 
ing too great a number of horfes,—as injudicious an article of 
foreign trade as of internal luxury. 

He clearly expofes the prejudice that accufes the farmer of 
keeping his grain by him, till an exorbitant price tempts him to 
feil it. This the majority .of farmers cannot do; nor can any 
power they have of keeping up their grain, ever be mifapplied in 
ageneral view. By bringing the corn to market, gradually, 
they may do good to the country; but it is ridiculous to fup- 
pofe they can do hurt. ¢ By keeping up their corn in years of 
plenty, they may indeed prevent the price from falling fo low, as 
it would do if the whole of it fhould be brought to market; but 
then the confequence of this conduct is, that in times of {carcity, 
there isa larger quantity of corn brought to market, and thereby 
the price is prevented from being raifed fo high as otherwife ig 
would be.’ To this it may be added, that the intereft of the 
farmer and that of the public coincide. Were the farmers to 
empty their barns into the markets precipitately, the price 
would fall fo low as to ruin them; the corn would be drained 
out of the nation; and muft afterward be brought back again 
at any price to keep us from {tarving, Our farmers indeed ill 
deferve the reproaches caft on them at critical times by minor 
politicians. 

The queftion then ftill remains to be fettled, why provifions 
rife in their prices? We fhall derive little fatisfaQiion from the 
refolution. One reafon is, that though we are told the number 
of people decreafes, we find the confumption of food increafes ! 
‘That the inhabitants of this kingdom have of late years 
changed their way of living in a very remarkable manner, and 
greatly increafed in luxury, is a truth of which every perfon, 
who has lived any time in it, muft be fenfible. et us compare 
the way of living at prefent with what perfons not very old may 
remember, and we muft obferve a remarkable difference. If 
we take a view of our markets for butcher meat, &c. we will 
find, that, in the courfe of twenty or thirty years, the quantities 
in fome places have been doubled, in others tripled, without 
any decreafe in the places that have gone moft to decay. If we 
enguire into the nature of the difhes placed upon the tables of 
our great people, we will find, that of the meat which fome time 
ago appeared in its natural form, nothing is now prefented but 
its effence, in foups, fauces, and gravies, while the meat itfelf is 
thrown into the kennel. If we take a view of the tables of the 
principal inhabitants in our cities and towns, we find a propor- 
tional wafie of provifion; and if we attend to the manner of 
living amongft the lower clafs, we find many families livin 
now chiefly upon animal food, that formerly feldom tafted it 
except on holy-days, 
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‘ There isas great a change in the equipages as in the tables 


ofmen. In ftations in which men commonly walked a-foot, | 
many now keep riding horfes, fome carriages, and even © 


fome both of thefe. Befides what an additional number of 
horfes is ufed for chaifes, and the other machines, every where 
now employed for the conveniency of travellers; and what an 
additional number is ufed for carriages to our additional build- 
ings and other works, the effects of luxury and tafte. Every 
perfon is fenfible of thefe things, but every perfon does not con- 
fider the effect that all of them muft have upon the price of 
provifions.” To this our Author adds,—‘ The gentlemen 
therefore in cities and towns, need not look into the countr 
among the Jand-holders and farmers for the caufe of the prefent 
high price of provifions. Let them attend to the change in their 
own way of living, from that of perfons in their ftations for- 
merly, and they will not find it a difficult matter to account for 
the change, of which they fo loudly complain. Perhaps thefe 
gentlemen may fay, that they are more confiderable merchants 
and manufadturers than their fathers : that they deal to a greater 
extent, and that therefore, from their additional incomes, they 
ean afford to live better than they. This may be a very good rea- 
fon for their behaviour, but it is nothing to the prefent purpofe ; 
for, if there is an additional confumption, and in confequence 
of this, an additional demand, it is no matter whether or not the 
perfons that make this demand have a juft title to doit; the 
effect is the fame, by it the price of provifions muft be raifed.’ 
The Writer next enquires into the ftate of our currency, and 
the operation of banks, not only in affording eafy accefs to money, 


—— 


but in augmenting the nominal currency of the nation, the 


circulation of their bills extending in proportion to our national 
debt and taxes: on which account he accufes them of aiding 
the progrefs of luxury, and, in courfe, of enhancing the price 
of provifions. ‘This is a curious part of the pamphlet, and well 
worthy of attention. 

Taxes, as connected with our currency, are alfo conne&ed 
with the prices of commodities. ‘In the payment of taxes, 
fays our Author, no man is a patriot; every man endeavours to 
evade them, or to oblige others to reimburfe him what he pays.’ 
Hence ‘ prices are raifed in rotation, and at laft come to the 
manufaéturer where the rife began; who in confequence of this, 
if it is in his power, begins another rife, which every perfon will 
endeavour to pufh round in the fame manner: fo that a heavy 
tax naturally raifes the price of commodities gradually, till they 
are fixed in fuch a ftate as to make al] perfons concerned bear a 
juft proportion of it.’ After attending to the operation of 
thefe clearly ftated facts, can any one be at a lofs to affign a rea- 
fon why all neceflaries are ftill advancing in price ? 
n 
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In treating on the fubject of taxation, the Writer points out a 
9 : circumftance of reformation and of confiderable refource, to which 
povernment may be driven, but to which it will never recur, 
till urged by irrefiftable neceflity ;—* But there is another thing 
{n our taxes by which they raife the price of provifions, that 
ought not to be over-looked, becaufe it is certain that it may 
be removed, while at the fame time it is evident that no bad 
y confequences can follow. This is the money {pent by the tax- 
gatherers, who not only raife the price of provifions by their 






of luxury, but alfo by the great amount of their falaries occafion 

= taxes to be laid upon the people. It cannot but appear 

y ‘ ifing, that as taxes are multiplied, and debt increafed, pofts 

. and penfions fhould likewife be multiplied, and falaries ir- 

ry creafed. Let us look into the public offices, and obferve by 

ey whom bufinefs is done. It is not ape by principals who have ss * 
sf the extravagant falaries, in fome cafes not even by deputes, but. 

fe by the clerks and deputes of deputes. Thefe are the perfons © 

i who do the bufinefs for trifling falaries, while the principals . 
wi never think of it, and indeed are commonly incapable of it. 

‘Y Surely thofe perfons are loft to all fenfe of fhame, who, rich and 

ft idle, can behold the poor and induftrious taxed to fupport their 

é. luxury and extravagance, and who, inftead of beftowing any 

™ bleffing upon the laborious hands that feed them, are always 
ready upon every occafion to fqueeze and to opprefs them. Is 

ne it poflible to imagine, that the collecting the public revenues 

- cofts fo monftrous a fum as three millions? and yet there cannot 


be lefs, if we join to this all penfions, and the falaries of all fine- 
Yo" cure offices. Many are the {chemes that have been propofed for 
paying the national debi, and eafing the people of the burthen- 
fome taxes laid upon them ; but furely of all thefe, the moft na- 
16 tural is the faving one or two millions annually in the article of 
pofts and penfions.’ 

Whether the enormous falaries here hinted at, are over or 
under-rated, the management of a private bufinefs may teach 
government, that to maintain extravagant ufelefs hands, is the 
“85 high road to ruin, But where fo many glaring truths are con- 


to tinually publifhed, on our want of domettic ceconomy, one truth 
- is clear,—that the fins of our governors, are not fins of ignorance. 
he When luxury has contaminated a whole nation, the firft 
Is, queftion will rclate to the probability of remedying our political 
ill evils by eafy courfes and regulations. But if it is criminal to 
af, def{pair of the commonwealth, we ought at all events to ftruggle 
ey for its welfare to the laft. This however will not be effected 
a by rendering an intricate fyftem fti!l more complicated by partial 


regulations, which are merely the patch- work of reformation. 
vite If a building has been raifed too high and overloaded, until the 

{uperftructure is found too heavy for the foundation, it mut be 
In Rey, July 1773, C furveyed, 
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furveyed, lightened, and reduced to fuitable demenfions: anda 
good hint for the commencement of this indifpenfible work has 
been quoted above. Our Author propofes fome other whole- 
fome regulations ; but for thefe we muft refer to the Pamphlet, 
which is one of the moft pertinent and comprehenfive that hath 
appeared on this interefting fubject, fince that which was pub- 
lifhed fome years ago, by Mr. Soame Jennings *. 

If there is not, on every point, a perfeét coincidence of fenti- 
ment between this Writer and Mr. Arbuthnot, where is the 


wonder? On what fpeculative fubje&t do the various judgments 
of men entirely accord ? 





a 
Art. IV. The Hiftery of the Britifo Dominions in North America: 
From the firft Difc 


overy of that vaft Continent by Sebaftian Cabot 
in 1497 ; to its prefent glorious Eftablifhment, as confirmed by the 

Treaty of Peace in 1763.F&y4to, 11. 1s. Becket. 1773. 

ISTORY, in its different branches, has always been 

efteemed one of the moft rational, improving, and enter- 
taining parts of learning; and there never was a period in which 
there has appeared a greater avidity for publications of 
this kind, than the prefent. We will not detain our Readers 
by enquiring whether this eager defire of hiftorical knowledge 
arifes from a folicitude for real improvement, or is chiefly the 
effet of mere curiofity and fondnefs for a prefent amufement, 
in which latter cafe the reading of hiftory cannot be expected 
to prove folidly beneficial. However this is, it is very evident 
thac writers and bookfellers have attended to the tafte of the 
times in this refpect, and have been very diligent in furnifhing 
matter for its gratification. 

The continent and iflands of America have fupplied large 
contributions for writings of this kind, which have been fedu- 
loufly improved ; though there ftill no doubt remain a variety 
of materials which might properly employ the pens of ingenious 
men. Our own plantations, efpecially fince the additions made 
to them by the late war, are objects well worthy attention in 
this view, and have, accordingly, often fet the prefs to work. 

The prefent Author, who does not feem to regard his work 
as worthy of his name, has thought that an addition might fea- 
fonably be made to the publications of preceding writers on the 
fame fubje&t; and his volume is merely to be confidered as a 
compilation from the feveral hiftorians who have gone before 
him in the fame walk: for there is no reafon to think that the 
Writer has himfelf ever travelled in North America. What 
merit therefore his performance may be fuppofed to claim, mutt 
arife from a judicious feleétion and arrangement of thofe rela- 


ee 





* See Rev. vol, xxxvil. pe 470. 
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tions which have been given by others ; and in this refpe& its 
{uperiority to {ome other compilements of the fame fort muft be 
acknowledged. ‘The Work contains a concife account of the 
feveral provinces; but the Editor, being merely a collector, 
cannot be fuppofed to enter into his fubject with the fpirit and 
life of an original hiftorian. 

The firft book is introdudtory to the hiftory of each province: 
it briefly treats of the origin of the Britifh and French fettle- 
ments; and proceeds to take notice of encroachments, treaties, 
infractions of treaties, &c. until the time of the laft war, and the 
definitive treaty of peace in which that war terminated, in the 
year 1763: by which it is well known, confiderable territories 
were ceded to the Britifh government. 

The account of the ftate of the Indians at the time of our 
firft difcoveries and fettlements in this country, is agreeably 
written, and fummed up in the following terms: 

‘ Thefe barbarous Indians weie a lively image of human nature, 
without the improvements of art and induftry; for though they 
had inhabited the country many ages, they were ftill unculti- 
vated when the Europeans arrived there.—It is furprizing that 
in fuch a length of time, no active fpirit fhould rife up among 
them to introduce and promote a greater degree of knowledge 
and civilization.—They lived in a country full of iron and 
copper mines, yet were never owners of fo muchas a knife until 
the Englifh came there, and their name for an Englifhman was 
a knife man; nor were they acquainted with the ufe of falt 
until the Englifh brought it among them.—Nature had given 
them a tolerable complexion, but they fpo‘led it by daubing 
themfelves with oils and juices which made them tawny. A 
bow and an arrow headed with the bone of fifth, were al! their 
weapons ; the {kin of a beaft was their clothing, and the flefh of 
it their food. Their principal diverfion confifted in extrava- 
gant dancings, hoopings, and howlings.—They were fwift of 
foot, and capable of enduring great hardfhip and fatigue. All 
their ambition was to be valiant, which chiefly gave a man re- 
putation among them, and this ts fii!) their character.’ 

We agree with our hiitorian in confidering it as fomewhat 
furprizing that thefe Indians fhould not have made a farther 
progrefs towards the comforts and conveniences of life: as to 
their fpoiling their complexions with oils and juices, we cannot 
fo much wonder at it, becaufe we fee fomewhat of the fame 
kind pratifed with paints and wafhes in the moft civilized na- 
tions. The valour of the Indians is often fpoken of, as in 
the above paflase, yet that feems hardly reconcileable with 
what is faid by this and other writers, of their great floth and 
fupinenefs ; but there are circumftances and occafivis that will 
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rouze the moft inactive, and fometimes, when fo animated, they 
become the moft fierce and defperate. | 

The following fhort paflages are extra@ted from the account 
here given of the government, climate, produce, &c, of New- 
England, or rather of Maflachufiet’s Bay: 

¢ The plantations and farms in the old townfhips near Bofton, 
are generally become fmall, occafioned by a provincial aét of 
aflembly, which divides the real as well as the perfonal eftate of 
inteftates, among all the children or collaterals. The people 
there are much bigottd to this province law, and frequently 
die inteftate: but this humour is attended with fome advantages; 
as where a farm thus becomes {mall, the pofleffor cannot live by 
it, and is obliged to fell it to the proprietor of fome adjoining 
farm, and move farther inland, where he can purchate wafte 
Jand in great quantities at an eafy rate, to the enlargement of 
the country improvements. ‘Thus in the townfhips which now 
compofe the county of Worcefter, about half a century ego, 
there were not above two hundred families; whereas, in the 
valuation in 1742, there were found in that county about three 
thoufand two hundred taxable white male perfons, though the 
number has been fince diminifhed by the late wars on that 
continent.’ 

—*‘ The farmers in New England, by fowing their feed early, 
the ground being prepared in ridges to throw off the rains and 
melting fnows, raife winter wheat and rye with good fuccefs ; 
but their great difcouragement has been the dblaf. Sir Henry 
Frankland, feveral years ago, imported from Lifbon the feed of 
fummer-wheat, which has been lefs fubje& to blaft than any 
other; and it ripens about fix weeks from the fowing, in the 
Maflachuflets colony. It has been generally remarked, that 
between the firft and tenth of July, the honey-dew falling upon 
the wheat, caufes the ruft or blaft, if the following morning is 
hot and calm; but ordinarily, if the wheat be fown early, it 
will be fo forward that the grain will not fuffer by it in that 
time. An idle opinion prevailed among the populace, that fince 
the execution of the Quakers, wheat has always been blafted; 
but this folly was equal to that cruelty. 

—‘ Land of a tolerable quality, where Englifh grafs, a name 
given to all imported grafles, has been mowed, they now find 
by experience will afford after-feed until the fevere frofts wither 
the grafs. It has been made a queftion, whether the feed 
of the white clover is not in the earth in all parts of the 
country? ‘The New England farmers affirm, and there is no 
doubt of the fa&, that if they break up new ground in the 
woods where no dung has ever been fpread and lay it down the 
next or the fame year, and give it a thin coat of athes, the 
white-honey fuckle comes in as thick as if the feed had been 
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fown: but fome are of opinion, that the plant and the flower 
differ from the Englifh honey-fuckle.’ 

The fecond chapter of the fecond book concludes with the 
following paflage ; extracted, we fuppofe, from fome former 
writer on New England: . 

‘It has been recently faid, that Great Britain is a country of 
manufa@tures without materials; a trading nation without com- 
modities to trade upon; and a maritime power without either 
naval ftores or materials for fhip-building, Thatit is this firua- 
tion, which renders both traie and plantations fo eflentially 
neceflary, for the fupport of Great Britain, as well as agricul 
ture, whereby as many people are perhaps ma ntained in Britain, 
as by the produce of the lands. When the colonies make: fuch 
commodities as are wanted in the mother-country, of which 
there are many, they mult depend upon her for the vent of fuch 
products, on which they rely for their daily fubliitence; and as 
Great Britain is the beft market in the woild for tuch commo- 
dities, that makes their dependence their intere.c, and interelt. 
rules the world.’ 

Mr. Cotton Mather’s account of the inh bitants of Rhode 
Tfland in 1095 is well known to many of our icaders; to fome 
it may be new and amufing: He aflerts € that Rhode ifland, 
colony was a colluvies of Antinomians, Fam lifts, Anubaptifts, 
Antifabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, 
and every thing but Roman Catholics, and true Curiftians ; 
bona terra, mala gens.’ He fhould have added, iome Grownifts, 
Jndependents, and Congregationalifts, but not forined into fo- 
cieties. Afterwards there was a mecting-houfe or two upon the 
iland, which gave hopes of a farther reformation.’ 

In the hiftory of New York fome de‘cription is naturally 
given, from different writers, of the Indians generally known to 
us under the denomination of the Five Nations, by the French 
called Iraquais; of whom among other particulars, the follow- 
ing paflage js taken from Colden: . 

‘ There is one cuftom their men conftantly obferve, which I 
muft not forget to mention: that if they be fent with any mef- 
fage, though it demand the greateft difpatch, or though they 
bring intelligence of any imminent danger, they never tell it at 
the firft approach; but fit down for a minute or two, at leaft, 
in filence, to recollect themfelves ‘before they fpeak; that they 
may not fhew any degree of fear or furprize by an-indecent 
expreflion, Every fudden repartee, in a public treaty, leaves 
with them an impreffion of a light inconfiderate mind: but 
in private converfation they ufe, and are as delighted with, brifk 
witty anfwers as we can be, By this they thew the great dif- 
ference they place between the converfation of man and man, 
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and of nation and nation; in which, and a thoufand other 
things, they might well be an example to European nations.’ 
To the credit of this Writer, we muft obferve, that he dif- 
covers nothing of a party-fpirit; for, although he has drawn his 
materials from different writers he {peaks with decency of every 
denomination of chriftians. The difputes which have arifen in 
Jater years between the colonies and the mother-country, do 
not come under review in this volume, which only brings the 


hiftory down to the conclufion of the laft peace. Hi, 
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Art. V. A Tour through Sicily and Malta. Ina Series of Letters to 
William Beckford, Efq; of Somerly in Suffolk, from P. Brydone, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2Vols, 1258. Cadell. 1773. 


ITHIN a few years paft the public hath been favoured 

with various relations of the travels of men of fenfe 

and obfervation, which are always acceptable communications: 

they never fail to prove extremely entertaining, and they will 
generally be found to be as ufeful as they are agreeable. 

Of this happy caft are the travels of Captain Brydone ; whofe 
letters prove him at once the gentleman, the fcholar, and the 
than of fcience: a rational obferver, a philofophical enquirer, 
and a polite and pleafing companion. His ftyle is natural and 
eafy, his language free and flowing (though not always cor- 
rect *) and his manner cheerful and lively ; yet properly varied 


to 





* There are fome North Britith or Irith idioms, which are a little 
ofenfive to an Englifh ear: for initance, vol. I. p. 27, ‘ /o/eom as the 
ftones, thrown into the air, by the explofions of Strombolo, have 
fallen down,, the light is extinguifhed :’—~an Engliihman would have 
written, ‘ as foon as, &c.” The fame fault occurs in many places ; 
as, in p. 41, ‘* fo foon as he diicovered the ftraits, he repented, &c.’ 
Again, p. 44, ‘ /o/oon as our fhip entered the current, we were car- 
ried along with incredible velocity.’ Again, vol. II. p. 73, * the lady 
promifed him an interview, /o /oon as the court fhould go to Portici.’ 
In vol. I. p. 55. 1. ult. we have, ‘ we fhall leave this (inftead of we 
feall \eave this place) as foon as poffible:’ this phrafe is elfewhere 
repeated. In the fame volume are many litle flips of grammar, 
which the Author will, no doubt, correct in the fecond edition: 
fuch as, p. 3c, * It is probable that Strombolo, as well as all the 
yeft of the Lipari iflands, are originally the work of fubterranean 
fire.’ Again, p. 133, the colleé?ion of medals, cameos, and intaglios, 
ere very princely: and, p. 194, * the whole courfe of thefe rivers, 
are feen at once,’ &c. In p. 137 we have, ‘ the church belonging 
to this convent, were it finished, wié// be one of the fineft in Europe 3’ 
inftead of when finifbed, or, if finifhed, would be, &c. Turning 
back to p. 49, we find that the harbour of Meffina is ‘ one of the_ 
mof? commodious and /afe? in the world, after thips have. got in,’ 
Certain phrafes, current in common converfation, but not allowable 
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to fuit the feveral fubjeéts, whether gay or ferious, as they oc- 
cur in the courfe of the Traveller’s adventures. 

The Author, as we collect from one or two very flight inti- 
mations, ¢n paffant, in certain parts of the Tour, has travelled 
in the character of governor to fome young man of fafhion ; 
whofe friends feem to have made a happy choice in the perfon 
whom they entrufted with fo important a charge as that of 

uarding the morals and forming the manners of youth, in the 
moftt delicate and difficult fituations and circumftances. “The 


48, ‘ 1détail of the Tour commences at Naples; from whence the firft 


letter is dated, on the 14th of May, 1770. 

We have often heard great encomiums on the air of Naples ; 
with which our Author’s account of that climate does not well 
correfpond ; but we are inclined to credit Mr. B. who can have 
no motive to conceal or difguife the truth ; and who, refiding 
there in full health himfelf, could not be under the influence, 
or capricious power, of Fancy: to whofe dominion the valetu- 
dinary traveller is generally fubject. 

‘ | am perfuaded, fays Mr. B. that our medical people are under 
great miftakes with regard to this climate. It is certainly one of the 
warmeft in Italy ; butit is as certainly one of the moft inconflant ; 
and from what we have obferved, generally difagrees with the greateft 





in works prepared for the prefs (befide one which we have noticed 
above) are frequently met with in thefe Letters. P. 82, ‘ Some of 
the churches are very well, and there are a few tolerable paintings :? 
fhould a foreigner, in tranflating this work, inform his readers that 
the churches in Meflina were 4ealthy, his miftake would not be un- 
pardonable. P, 208, ‘ It is the mountain I have ever feer that would 
be the eafieft to meafure.’? In p. 255, we meet with the coufine 
german to the laft Hibernicifm (as we take it to be) viz. ‘I think 
it evident that the volcano [tna] did not burn during the age of 
Homer,—otherwife it is not poffible that he would have faid fo much 
of Sicily, without taking notice of fo great and capital an object: 
the oue in the world that the daring and fublime imagination of Ho- 
mer would have been the moft eager to grafp at.’ And here comes 
another of the fame family: vol. If. p. 53, ‘ I fhall {peak of one, the 
like of which certainly never did exiit on the face of the earth.” We 
fhall mention but one other faux pas of this kind, whofe birth, pa- 
rentage, and country, we are more at a lofs to guefs at, wiz ‘ We 
are determined to put no more confidence in that element [the fea] 
happy beyond meafure to find ourfelves without reach of it,’ &c. 

We have noticed thefe minutig, not with a view to cavil at the 
little efcapes of a pen which feems happily adapted to the eafe and 
fimplicity of epiftolary writing, but merely to remind Mr. B. that 
although, in private letters, never intended for the public eye, core 
recineis is not required, yet, with refpec&t to whatever is addrefled 
to the world, fcarce any excufe can be admitted for debafing the 
language in which the addrefs is conveyed. 
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part of our valetudinarians; but more particularly with the gouty 
people, who all found themfelves better at Rome; which though 
much colder in winter, is, I believe, a healthier climate. Naples 
to be fure is more eligible in fummer, as the air is conftantly refrefh- 
ed by the fea breeze, when Rome is often fcorched by the moft in- 
fupportable heat. Laft furamer, Farenheit’s thermometer never rofe 
higher at Naples thap 76. At Rome it was at 89. Thedifference 
is often flill more confiderable. In winter it isnot lefs remarkable. 
Here, our greateft degree of cold was in the end of January ; the ther- 
mometer ftood at 36; at Rome it’ fell to 27; fo that the difference 
of the two extremes of heat and cold laft year at Naples, was only 
40 degrees ; whereas at Rome it was no lefs than 62. Yet, by all ac- 
counts, their winter was much more agreeable and healthy than 
ours: for they had clear frofty weather, whilft we were deluged with 
perpetual rains, accompanied with exceeding high wind. The peo- 
ple here affure us, that in fome feafons it has rained conftantly every 
day for fix or feven weeks. But the moft difagreeable part of the 
Neapolitan climate is the firocc or fouth-eaft wind, which is very 
¢ommon at this feafon of the year: it is infinitely more relaxing, and 
gives the vapours in a much ftronger degree, than the worft of our 
rainy Novembers. It has now blown for thefe feven days without 
intermiflion; and has indeed blown away all our gaiety and fpirits ; 
and if it continues much longer, I do not know what may be the 
confequence. It gives a — of laffitude, both to the body and mind, 
that renders them abfolutely incapable of performing their ufual func- 
tions. It is not very furprizing, that it fhould produce thefe effeéts 
on aphlegmatic Englifh conftitution ; but we have juft now an in- 
flance, that all the mercury of France muft fink under the load of 
this horrid, leaden atmofphere. A fmart Parifian Marquis came 
here about ten days ago: he was fo full of animal {pirits that the 
people thought him mad. He never remained a moment in the fame 
place; but, at their grave converfations, he ufed to fkip about from 
yoom to room with fuch amazing elafticity, that the Italians {wore he 
had got fprings in his fhoes. 1 met him this morning, walking with 
the ftep of a philofopher ; a fmelling bottle in his hand, and all his 
vivacity extinguifhed. I afked what was the matter? ‘‘ Ah! mon 
«< ami, faid he, je m’ennui a la mort ;—moi, qui n’ai jamais fou 
«© ennui. Mais cet execrable vent m’accable; et deux jours de 
«* plus, et je me pend.” | 
- ‘The natives ‘themfelves do not fuffer lefs than ftrangers; and all 
nature feems to Janguith during this abominable wind. A Neapolitan 
‘lover avoids his miitrefs with the utmoft care in the time of the firocc, 
and the indolence it infpires, is almoft fufficient to extinguith every 
paffion. All works of genius are laid afide, during its continu- 
‘ance ;—and when any thing very flat or infipid is produced, the 
ftrongeft phrafe of difapprobation they can beftow is, ‘* Era fcritta 
‘* in tempo del firocco ;” that it was writ in the time of the firocc,’ 
In yain did our ingenious Traveller endeavour, by enquiry, 
to obtain fome account of the nature and caufe of this ver 
fingular wind ;—* the people here, fays he, never think of ac- 
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eounting for anything.’ He applied to a celebrated phyfician ; 
but the phyfician was as ignorant of the matter as his neigh- 
bours. 

In the fecond volume we meet with a farther defcription of 
the firocc, with which our Author happened to renew his ac- 
quaintance at Palermo, in Sicily; where he found its violence 
prodigioufly increafed, but its duration was much fhorter : for 
in Sicily it feldom lafts above 40 hours. Here he again endea- 
voured to learn the caufe and fource of this fcorching phzno- 
menon; and he feems to have been a little, though very little, 
more fuccefsful than he was at Naples. He met, at Palermo, 
with an old man who had written upon the fubjeé&t, and who 
maintained it to be the fame wind that is fo dreadful in Africa, 
where it fometimes proves mortal in the fpace of half an hour: 

and, indeed, the vicinity of this ifland to the coaft of Barbary, 
is fufficient to countenance the old man’s affertion. 

A refle&ting mind, like Mr. Brydone’s, could not but be 
ftruck with the melancholy change which this fine part of Italy 
hath experienced fince the times of its ancient {plendor and 
happinefs. 

‘ The whole coaft that furrounds the beautiful bay of Naples, pare 
ticularly that near Puzzoli, Cuma, Micenum, and Baia, he obferves, 
is covered over with innumerable monuments of Roman magnificence. 
But, alas! how are the mighty fallen! This delightful coaft, that 
was once the garden of all Italy, and inhabited only by the rich, the 
gay, and luxurious, is now abandoned to the pooreft and moft mifer- 

: able of mortals. Perhaps, there is no fpot on the globe, that has 
| undergone fo perfect a change; or that can exhibit fo ftriking a pic- 
ture of the vanity of human grandeur. Thofe very walls that once 
lodged a Cxfar, a Lucullus, an Anthony, the richeft and moft vo- 
luptuous of mankind; are now occupied by the very meaneft and 
moft indigent wretches on earth, who are actually ftarving for want 
| in thofe very apartments that were the fcenes of the moft unheard-of 
luxury ; where we are told that fuppers were frequently given, that 
| coft fifty thoufand pounds ; and fome, that even amounted to double 
that fum: a degree of magnificence that we have zow difficulty to 
form any idea of. The luxury indeed of Baia was fo great, that it 
became a proverb, even amongft the Juxuriant Romans themfelves. 
| And, at Rome, we often find them upbraiding with effeminacy and 
epicurifm, thofe who fpent much of their time in this fcene of de- 
lights ;—Clodius throws it in Cicero’s teeth more than once: and 
that orator’s having purchafed a villa here, hurt him not a little in 
the opinion of the graver and more auftere part of the fenate. The 
walls of thefe palaces ftill remain ; and the poor peafants, in fome 
places, have built up their miferable huts within tuem; but, at pre- 
fent, there isnot one gentleman or man of fafhion that refides in any 
part of this country ; the former ftate of which, compared with the 
prefent, certainly makes the moft ftriking contraft imaginable. —— 
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¢ The bay is of ecircular figure; in moft places upwards of 20 
miles in diameter ; fo that including all its breaks and inequalities, 
the circumference is confiderably more than 60 miles. The whole 
of this {pace is fo wonderfully diveriified, by all the riches both of 
art and nature, that there is fcarce an object wanting to render the 
fcene comp!eat; and it is hard to fay, whether the view is more 
pleafing from the fingularity of many of thefe objeéts, or from the 
incredible variety of the whole. You fee an amazing mixture of the 
antient and modern ; fome rifing to fame, and fome finking to ruin. 
—Palaces reared over the tops of other palaces, and antient magni- 
ficence trampled under foot—by modern folly.—Mountains and 
jflands,. that were celebrated for their fertility, changed into barren 
waltes; and barren waftes into fertile fields and rich vineyards. 
Mountains funk into plains, and plains {welled into mountains. Lakes 
drunk up by volcanos, and extinguifhed volcanos turned into lakes. 
The earth {till {moaking in many places ; and in others throwing out 
flame.—!n fhort, nature feems to have formed this coaft in her moft 
capricious mood ; for every objeét is a lufus nature. She never 
feems to have gone ferioufly to work ; but has devoted this fpot to 
the moft unlimited indulgence of caprice and frolick.’ 

The picture here drawn of the beautiful fcenery which pre- 
fents itfelf to the eye of an obferver, from the middle of this 
celebrated bay, is quite enchanting.— The veflel in which our 
Author had fet fail, in order to depart for Sicily, was fortu- 
nately becalmed, in the midft of all thefe delightful objeQ@s; as 
though the wind had courteoufly fallen back on purpofe to give 
the paflengers time for contemplating the beauties around them. 

‘ The bay is fhut out from the Mediterranean by the ifland of 
Capré, fo famous for the abode of Auguttus; and afterwaids fo ine 
famous for that of Tiberius. A littie to the weit lie thof: of ifchia, 
Procida, and Nifida; the celebrated promontory of Micenum, where 
fEneas landed ; the claflic fields of Baia, Cuma, and Puzzoli; with 
all the variety of fcenery that formed both the Tartarus and Elyfiam 
of the antients; the Campi Phlegei, or burning plains where Jupiter 
overcame the giants; the Monte Novo, formed of late years by fire ; 
the Monte Barbara; the picturefque city of Puzzoli, with the Sole 
faterra {moaking above it;—the beautiful promontory of Paufillipe, 
exhibiting the fineft fcenery that can be imagined ; the great and 
opulent city of Naples, with its three caftles, its harbour full of 
fhips from every nation, its palaces, churches, and convents innu- 
merable. The rich country from thence to Portici, covered with 
noble houfes and gardens, and appearing only a continuation of the 
city. The palace of the king, with many others furrounding it, all 
built over the roofs of thofe of Herculaneum, buried near a hundred 
feet, by the eruptions of Vefuvius. The black fields of lava that 
have run from that mountain, intermixed with gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards. Vefuvius itfelf, in the back ground of the {cene, dif- 
charging volumes of fire and fmoak, and forming a broad track in 
the air over our heads, extending without being broken or diffipated 
ro the utmolt verge of the horizon. A variety of beautiful towns 
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and villages, round the bafe of the mountain, thoughtlefs of the im- 
pending ruin that daily threatens them. Some of thefe are reared 
over the very roofs of Pompeia and Stabia, where Pliny perithed ; 
and with their foundations have pierced through the facred abodes of 
the ant'ent Romans ;—thoufands of whom lie buried here, the vic- 
tims of this inexorable mountain. Next follows the extenfive and 
romantic coaft of Caftello Mare, Sorrentum, and Mola; diverfified 
with every picturefque object in nature. It was the ftudy of this wild 
and beautitul country that formed our greateft land{cape-painters. 
This was the fchool of Pouffin and Salvator Rofa, but moft particu. 
larly of the laft, who compofed many of his moft celebrated pieces 
from the bold craggy rocks that furround this coaft; and no doubt it 
was from the daily contemplation of thefe romantic objects, that they 
ftored their minds with that variety of ideas they have communicated 
to the world with fuch elegance in their paintings. 

« Now, fhould I tell you that this immenfe coaft, this prodigious 
variety of mountains, vallies, promontories and iflands, covered over 
with an everlafting verdure, and loaded with the richeft fruits, is all 
the produce of fubterraneous fire; it would require, I am afraid, too 
great a ftretch of faith to believe me; yet the fact is certain, and 
can only be doubted by thofe who have wanted time or curiofity to 
examine it. It is ftrange, you will fay, that nature fhould make ufe 
of the fame agent to create as to deftroy ; and that what has only been 
looked upon as the confumer ofcountries, is in fact the very power that 
produces them.—Indeed, this part of our earth feems already to have 
undergone the fentence pronounced upon the whole of it: but, like 
the phoenix, has rifen again from its own afhes, in much greater 
beauty and fplendor than before it was confumed. The traces of thefe 
dreadful conflagrations are {till confpicuous in every corner; they 
have been violent in their operations, but in the end have proved 
falutary in their effects. The fire in many places is not yet extine 
guifhed, but Vefuvius is now the only fpot where it rages with any 
degree of activity.’ 

in defcribing his journey up Mount #tna, our curious Trae 
veller has many remarkable obfervations on the eruptions of 
that moft ancient and venerable chief of voleanos. He takes 
particular notice of one vaft ftream of lava, fix or feven miles 
broad, and of an enormous depth, which had flowed into the 
fea, driven its waves back for upwards of a mile, and had formed 
a large, black, high promontory, where before it was deep 
water. This lava, our Author imagined, from its barrennefs, 
(for it is, as yet, he fays, covered with a very fcanty foil) had 
run from the mountain but a few years ago; but he was fur- 
prized when Signor Recupero, an ingenious ecclefiaftic of Ca- 
tania (who is writing the Natural Hiftory of Etna) informed 
him that this very lava is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus to 
have burft from tne volcano in the time of the fecond Punic 
war, when Syracufe was befieged by the Romans, 

* Adetachment was fent from Taurominum to the relief of the be- 
fieged, They were ftopped on their march by this ftream of lava, 
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which had reached the fea before their arrival at the foot of the moun- 
tain, andentirely cut off their paffage; and obliged thei to return 
by the back of Aitna, upwards of 100 miles about. His authority 
for this, he tells me, was taken from infcriptions on Roman monu- 
ments found on this lava, and that it was likewife well afcertained by 
many of the old Sicilian authors. Now as this is about 2000 years 
ago, one would have imagined, if lavas have a regular progrefs in 
becoming fertile fields, that this muft long ago have become at leaft 
arable: this however is not the cafe, and it is as yet only covered 
with a very fcanty vegetation, being incapable either of producing 
corn or vines. ‘There are indeed pretty large trees growing in the 
crevices, which are full of a very rich earth: but in all probability 
it will be fome hundred years yet, before there is enough of this to 
sender it of any ufe to the proprietors. 
¢ It is curious to confider, that the furface of this black and barren 
matter, in procefs of time becomes, without exception, the moft fer- 
tile foil upon earth: but what time mutt it require to bring it toits 
utmoft perfection, when after 2000 years it is {till in moft places but 
a barren rock ?—Its progrefs is poflibly as follows. The lava being 
avery porous fubftance, eafily catches the duft that is carried about 
by the wind ; which, at firft, I obferved, only forms a kind: f mofs; 
this, by degrees, increafing the foil, finall meavre vecetables are 
produced, which rotting in theirturn, are likewife converted into 
foil. But this progrefs, 1 fuppofe, is often ¢reatly accelerated by 
fhowers of afhes from the mountain, asf have obferved in fome 
Jaces the richeft foil, to the depth of five or fix feet and upwards ; 
and ftill below that, nothing but rocks of lava. It is in thefe fpots 
that the trees arrive at fuch an immenfe fize. ‘Their roots fhoot into 
the crevices of the lava, and lay fuch hold of it, that there is no in- 
ftance of the wind’s tearing them up; though there are many, of its 
breaking off their immenfe branches.’ : 
This circumftance, added to the inferences that have been 
drawn from many other appearances in Nature, ftrongly tends 
to fubvert all our common received notions of chronology, and 
the age of the world. ‘The Canon Recupero, it feems, not 
having the fear of the inquifition before his eyes, and forgetful 
of the fate of his philofophical predeceflor, poor old Galileo, 
has made ufe of his obfervations on the feveral /?/ ata of lavas, 
to prove the yaft antiquity of the eruptions of AXtna; and thus 


he reafons : 

‘ Near to avault, which is now thirty fect below ground, and has 
probably been a burial-place, there is a draw-well, where there are 
feveral ftrata of lavas, with earth to a confiderable thicknefs over the 
furface of each ftratum.’—Now, ‘ If it requires two thoufand years 
or upwards, to form but a fcanty foil on the furface of a lava, there 
muft have been more than that fpace of time betwixt each of the 
eruptions that has formed thefe ftrata. But what fhall we fay of a 
pit they funk near to Jaci, of a greatdepth. They pierced through 
feven diftincét lavas one over the other, the furfaces of which were 
parallel, and moft of them covered with a thick bed of fine rich, 
earth. Now, fays he, the eruption that formed the loweft of thefe 
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Javas, if we may be allowed to reafon from analogy, muft have 
flowed from the mountain at leaft fourteen thoufand years ago.” 

This inference, however, we find, has, at laft, exceedingly 
embarrafied poor Recupero; who confefled to Mr. Brydone, 
that, in writing the Hiftory of Aitna, he found Mofes hanging 
like a dead weizht upon him, and blunting all his zeal for in 
guiry: © for that he really has not the confcience to make his 
mountain fo young as that prophet makes the world.’—And 
truly this Roman Catholic philofopher has reafon to be uneafy, 
for our Author informs us that ¢ the Bifhop, who is ftrenuoufl 
orthodox—for it is an excellent fee—has already warned the 
Canon to be upon his guard; and not pretend to be a better 
natural hiftorian than Mofes; nor prefume to urge any thing 
that may, in the fmalleft degree, be deemed contradictory to 
his facred authority."—-So, what will become of the book, or 
of its author, if he dare to publifh it, 1s, to us, matter of fear~ 
ful expec?ation rather than of hope: although we fhould fincerely 
rejoice to have an opportunity of reading fo curious a difs 
quifition. 

Another fpecimen of this performance, and that a very en- 
tertaining one, may be given from Capt. B.’s defcription of his 
journey up to the fummit of the wonderful mountain above- 
mentioned. | 

It was on the 27th of May, at day-break, that the party 
formed by our Author, his friends, their attendants, and guide, 
fet out * on titis Jaborious yet pleafing expedition. 

The whole mountain is divided into three diftin® regions, 
diftinguifhed by the names of the fertile, the woody, and the 
barren; the firft is the lower, the fecond the middle, and the 
third forms the upper part. They are as different, both in 
climate and productions, as the three zones of the earths; 
and perhaps might (as cur Traveller obferves) with equal 
propriety, have been ftyled the torrid, the temperate, and the 
frigid zone. 

The firft region furrounds the foot of the mountain, and 
forms, on all fides of it, the maft firtile country in the world, 
to the height of about fifteen miles, where the woody region 
begins. It is compofed almoft entirely of lava, which, after a 
great number of ages, is at laft converted into the sicheft of all 
foils. 

When they had travelled about twelve miles up the fertile, or 
cultivated region, they arrived at the villaze of Nicolofi, where 
they found the barometer at 27:17. At Catania it ftood at 
29:82. Although the former elevation is not fuppofed to ex- 
ceed 3000 feet, yet the climate was totally changed. At Ca- 





* From the City of Catania, fituated at the foot of the mountain. 
. tania 
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tania the harveft was entirely over, and the heat was infup- 
portable: here it was moderate, and the corn yet green. The 
fruit of this region, which is chequered with vineyards, or- 
chards, and corn-fields, is reckoned the fineft in Sicily ; parti- 


cularly the figs. 

In abridging the narrative of this journey up the mountain, 
it is impoffible for us not to injure it irreparably. Our narrow 
limits will oblige us to pafs over a thoufand curious particulars ; 
to omit almoft all the Author’s ingenious obfervations relating 
to the latent fires of this ftupendous volcano, and to its various 
craters and erruptions ; and to haften, as faft as the nature of 
fo difficult a march will allow, to the tremendous principal 
crater at the fummit.—We muft not, however, omit to obferve, 
that this lower region of the great parent mountain, is covered 
over with a multitude of leffer hills, every one of which is a 
volcano, and was originally formed by an eruption: our Au- 
thor thus accounts for them : 

‘ As the great.crater of Aitna itfelf is raifed to fuch an enormous 
height above the lower regions of the mountain, it is not poffible, 
that the internal fire raging for a vent, even round the bafe, and no 
doubt vaftly below it, fhould be carried to the height of twelve or 
thirteen thoufand feet, for probably fo high is the fummit of AEtna. 
It has therefore generally happened, that after fhaking the mountain 
and its neighbourhood for fome time, it at lait burits open its fide, 
and this is called aneruption. At firlt it only fends forth a thick 
fmoke and thowers of afhes that lay wafte the adjacent country: thefe 
are foon followed by red hot ftones, and rocks ofa great fize, thrown 
to an immenfe height in the air. ‘The fall of thefe ftones, together 
with the quantities of afhes difcharged at the fame time, at laft form 
the fpherical and conical mountains I have mentioned. Some:ures 
this procefs is finifhed in the courfe of a few days, fometimes it lafts 
for months, which was the cafe in the great eruption 1663. In that 
cafe, the mountain formed is of a great fize; fome of thefe are nog 
lefs than feven or eight miles round, and upwards of one thoufand 
feet in perpendicular height; others of them are not more than two 
or three miles round, and three or four hundred feet high. 

‘ After this mountain is formed, the lava generally burfts out from 
the lower fide of it; and bearing every thing before it, is for the 
moft part terminated by the fea. This is the common procefs of an 
eruption ; however, it fometimes happens, though rarely, that the 
lava burits at once from the fide of the mountain, without all thefe 
attending circumitances; and this is commonly the cafe with the 
eruptions of Vefuvius, where the elevation being fo much fmaller, 
the melted matter is generally carried into the crater of the moun- 
tain, which then exhibits the phenomena I have defcribed; dif- 
charging fhowers of ftones and afhes from the mouth of the volcano, 
without forming any new mountain, but only adding contiderably to 
the height of the old one; till at laft the lava, rifling near the fum- 
mit of the mountain, burits the fide of the crater, and the eruption 


is declared. ‘This has literally been the cafe with two cruptions [ 
have 
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have been an attentive witnefs of in that mountain; but 4tna is 
upon an infinitely greater fcale, and one crater is not enough to give 
vent to fuch oceans of fire.’ 


One of thefe young #Etnas, known by the name of Monpe- 
lieri, engaged our Traveller’s particular attention, by its fin- 

ular beauty : 

¢ It is rather of a fpherical than a conical fhape, and does not rife 
jn perpendicular height above three hundred feet, but it is fo per- 
feétly regular on every fide, and fo richly overfpread with fruits and 
flowers, that I could not leave fo heavenly a fpot, without the greateft 
regret. Its cup or crater is large in proportion to the mountain, and 
is as exactly hollowed out as the beft made bowl. I walked quite 
round its outward edge, and think it is fomewhat upwards of a 
mile.’ 

Monpelieri is of a very old date; and was formed by the 
eruption which deftroyed the beautiful and fertile country near 
Hybla, once fo much celebrated for its honey.—Tae great 
eruption of 1669, after fhaking the whole country around for 
no lefs than four months, and forming a very large mountain 
of ftones and afhes, burft out about a mile above Monpelieri, 
and defcending, in a mighty torrent, hit exadtly againft the 
middle of that mountain, pierced it to a great depth, and then, 
dividing into two branches, furrounded Monpelieri, joined 
again on the fouth fide, laid wafte the whole country all the 
way to Catania, fcaled the walls of that city, and from thence 
poured its flaming torrent into the ocean. In its way it is 
faid to have totally deftroyed the poileffions of near 30,c00 
people; it formed feveral hills where there were formerly valiies, 
and filled up a large deep lake, of which there is not now the 
leaft veftige to be feen. 

Our Author fays he found a degree of wildnefs and ferocity 
in the inhabitants of Aétna, which he had not obferved an 
where elfe. At Nicolofi, fays he, * the whole village flocked 
around us, and abufed us exceedingly.” He gives feveral in- 
ftances of their rudenefs, and inhofpitable treatment of ftran- 
gers; but herein his account differs greatly from that of Baroh 
Riedefel, who performed the fame tour about three years be- 
fore Mr. Brydone: and of whofe travels we have given an ace 
count in our Reviews for March and April laft. The Baron 
fays, ** the inhabitants round Attna have not that ferocity of 
manners, nor are they horrida afpecia, as tiavellers defcribe 
them. [ found good-natured, civil, and honeit people, fuch 
as are to be met with in all places where few ftrangers refort,— 
and where men live in the original, fimple ftate of Nature.— 
‘L hey are fincere, and willing to oblige ; and the traveller finds 
the moft good-natured men in thefe well-peopled villages.”— 
How fhall we account for this difference of reprefentation ? 
Each of ourte ‘ers has, nodoubt, fpoken of the people as 
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he found them ; and the difference was, probably, all owing 
to fome accident. The truth is, perhaps, fimply this,—the 
fEtneans are like the inhabitants of other countries, fome indi- 
viduals are more civilized in their manners, and behave better 
than their neighbours. Baron R. we fuppofe, met only with 
decent people, and Capt. B. happened to fall in with a mob.— 
But it is now time to purfue our journey, 

Leaving Nicolofi, after travelling an hour and a half over barren 
afhes and lava, our travellers arrived at the Regione Sylvofa, or the 
tempetate zone. ‘ So foon as we entered theie delightful forefis *, 
we feemed to have got into another world. The air, which before 
was fultry and hot, was now cool and refrefhing; and every breeze 
was loaded with a thoufand pertumes, the whole ground being co- 
vered over with the richeft aromatic plants. Many parts of this re- 

ion are really the moft heavenly fpots upon earth; and if tna 
refembles hell within, it may with equal juitice be faid to refemble 

aradife without. 

* It is indeed a curious confideration, that this mountain fhould 
reunite every beauty and every horrour; and, in fhort, all the moit 
oppofite and diffimilar objeéts in nature. Here you obferve a gulph, 
that formerly threw out torrents of fireand fmoke, now covered with 
the moft luxuriant vegetation ; and from an objeét of terror, become 
one of delight. Here you gather the moft delicious fruit, rifing from 
what was but lately a black and barren rock. , Here the ground is 
covered with every flower; and we wander over thefe beauties, and 
contemplate this wildernefs of fweets, without confidering that hell, 
with all its terrors, is immediately under our feet; and that but a 
few yards feparate us from lakes of liquid fire and brimftone. 

‘ But our aftonifhment {till increafes, on cafting our eyes on the 
higher regions of the mountain. There we behold, in perpetual 
union, the two elements that are at perpetual war; an immenfe 
gulph of fire, for ever exifting in the midft of fnows that it has not 





# Here, too, Baron Riedefel’s account differs from Mr. B’s, 
Speaking of the fame foreft, the Baron fays, ¢ at the beginning I 
only found a few ever-green oaks, which were far from fine, or tall ; 
and advancing farther into the foreft, | faw nothing but hornbeams, 
and fuch like trees, crooked and all bent to the ground —I at laf 
met with fome oaks, but they could not be called fine, and were not 
remarkable for fize. This wood furrounds the whole mountain, but 
is not thick, and confifts of poor and inconfiderable trees ’—It is to 
be obferved that although the feaion of the year in which thefe gen- 
tlemen vifited A‘tna was nearly the fame, yet there was the differ- 
ence of almoft a month’s time between them; which, in the be- 
ginning of fummer, might make a great alteration in the appear- 
ance of the foreft. ‘The Baron was there on the zd of May; and if, 


in that year, it happened to be a backward {pring, the trees would 
be feen to much greater difadvantage than on the 27th of May, in 
(pofibly) a forwarder year. But this, indeed, is all conjecture; and 
if we have failed in our friendiy endeavours, to reconcile the difagree- 
ing parties, we muit e’en leave them to {vitle the difpute themfelves, 
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power to melt; and immenfe fields of fnow and ice for ever furround- 
ing this gulph of fire, which they have not power to extinguith. 1 


‘ The woody region of ‘Etna afcends for about eight or nine | 
miles, and forms an exact zone or girdle, of the brighteit green, all i, 
around the mountain. This night we paffed through little more iP 
than the half of it; arriving fome time before funfet at our lodging, 
which was no other than a large cave, formed by one of the mott 
antient and venerable lavas. It is called La Spelonca dal Capriole, or 
the goats cavern, becaufe frequented by thefe animals; who take 
refuge there in bad weather. 

‘ Here we were delighted by the contemplation of many great and 
beautiful objects. The profpect on all fides is immenfe ; and we al- 
ready feem to be lifted up from the earth, and to have got intoa 
new world. 

* Our cavern is furrounded by the moft ftately and majeftic oaks $ 
of the dry leaves of which, we made very comfortable beds; and 
with our hatchets, which we had brought on purpofe, we cut down 
great branches, and, in a fhort time, had a fire large enough to roaft 
an ox. I obferved my thermometer, and found, from 71 at Nicos 
lofi, it had now fallen below -c. The barometer ftood at 21: 2. 
In one end of our cave we ftill found a great quantity of frow, 
which feemed to be fent there on purpofe for us, as there was no 
water to be found. With this we filled our tea-kettle, as tea and 
bread and butter was the only fupper we had provided; and probably 
the def one to prevent us fro:n being overcome by fleep or fatigue. 

* Not agreat way from this cavern, there are two of the moit 
beautiful mountains of a!] that immenfe number that fpring from 
fEtna. I mounted one of our beft mules, and with a good deal of 
difficulty arrived at the fummit of the highelt of thefe, jut a little 
before fun-fet. The prefpect of Sicily, with the furrounding fea 
and all its iflands, was wonderfully noble. The whole courfe of the 
river Semetus, the ruins of Hybla, and feveral other anctent towns ; 
the rich corn-fields and vineyards on the Jower region of the moun- 
tain, and the amazing quantity of beautiful mountains below, made 
a delightful feene. ‘I'he hollow craters of thefe two mountains are 
each of them coniiderably larger than that of Vefuvius. They are 
now filled with ftately oaks, and covered to a great depth with the 
richeit foil. I obferved that this region of Aétna, like the former, 
is compofed of lava; but this is now covered fo deep with earth, 
that it is no where to be feen, but in the beds of the torrents Jn | 
many of thefe it is worn down by the water to the depth of fifty or 
fixty feet, and in one of them flill confiderably more. —What an 
idea does not this give of the amazing antiquity of the eruptions of 
this mountain ! 

‘ So foon as it was dark we retired to our cave, and took poffefiion 
of our bed of leaves.’ 

Here, bidding our weary travellers good night, we leave them 
to their comfortable repote, at thei: half-way bou,e in the clouds ; 
where we propofe to call on them in our next excurfion, and 
to accompany them to the zop of their Journey. CG. 
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Art. VI. Sixty Sermons on plain and praZical Subje@s. By the late 
Rev, Thomas Pyle; mary Years Minifter of Lynn, in Norfolk, 
Canon Refidentiary of the Church of Sarum, and Author of the 
Paraphrafe on the Acts, Epiftles, and Revelation, in the Manner of 
Dr. Clarke. Publifhed by his Son, Philip Pyle, A.M. 8vo. 
2Vols. t2s. Robinfen. 1773. 


HE Author of thefe difcourfes has been well known and 

refpeéted in the learned world, on account of his literary 
abilities ;—in private life he appears to have been held in ftill 
higher eftimation, for his integrity, piety, and benevolence: 
and all wuefe eccomplifhments and virtucs are abundantly mani- 
tefted in the poflhumous compofitions now before us. Thefe 
fermons, are not indeed remarkable for elegance of ftyle, or 
brilliance of fenttment, nor do they abound in fpeculations or 
profound and critical refearches; but in lieu of thefe fhining 
parts of pulpit erudition, they are happy in the real beauty of 
fimplicity ; they are well adapted to convince mankind of their 
true inter fis, and to perfuade us to attend, duly and earneftly, 
to thefe important fubjcAs, the true knowledge of which is fo 
requifite to dew prefent and future welfare.—We fhall give a 
fhort f{pecimen or two, for the farther fatisfaGtion of our 
Readers : 

The firft fermon in thé fecond volume confiders God’s fen- 
tence on Adam, as it is related, Genefis iii. 19. Jn the fweat of 
thy face foalt thou eat bread, &c. It is the Author’s endeavour to 
extenuate the feeming rigour of this fentence, and indeed to 
fhew that in fact it contains little or no curfe at all. He afks, 
what ground was it that was curfed £ Not, he replies, the whole 
earth; but the eroundofParadife; that was curfed; * implying, 
fays he, no more, than that it was /e/s blefed than before.—it 
was deprived of all its uncommon beauties, and fpontaneous 
fruitfulnefs—it was levelled with the common ground, and laid 
open to the reft of the earth; but ftil] it retained its natural and 
general virtues.’ In like manner the words ‘in forrow fhale 
thou eat of it,’ he confiders only as denoting that,—*‘ if Adam, 
or any of his pofterity came again toinhabit shat place, they fhould 
find it, in comparifon with what it had been, a forrowful abode.’ 

It is thus that our Preacher comments on this part of the Old 
Teftament; and on the whole he concludes it to be * clear in point 
of Scripture, that neither the pains nor the fhortnefs of human 
life were the original defign of a good Providence, but are the 
offspring of mens own wilful folly and vice. Labour and in- 
cufiry, he adds, were adapted by almighty God to fweeten and 
io prolong it.” The Writer’s obfervations and reafonings are 
ingenious, but his explication does not appear to us to amount 
to the full force and meaning of the paflage in queftion, 
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The eighth and ninth difcourfes in this volume are on 
Prov. xvii. 27. 4 man of underftanding is of an excellent fpirit; 
which words are confidered as fivnifying that, ‘ piety, or the 
knowledge and practice of religion, is the perfection of the 
human mind.’ The fecond of the fermons concludes with this 
exhortation: ‘ Let us here remark a plain and unerring rule, 
whereby we may all try ourfelves,’and learn what progrefs we 
have made in religion, and what ftate wé are in. ‘The text 
teaches you to judge of your mind, as you would of a tree in 
your garden: § by its fruits you are to know it.’ If you think 
(as I fuppofe moft men do) that your religious profeflion excels 
all others; afk and examine what excellencies you }ourielves 
have attained by it. Obferve and fee, whether it may not 
perhaps be very good in it/elf, and yet be made worth very little 
to you, by vour ill improvement of it. Has it wrought in you 
the divine and focial virtues? Has it formed in you the image 
of your God and Saviour, in righteoufnefs, meeknefs, humility, 
mercy, and all good nature? Has it fweetened your tempers, 
and foftened your fpirit into fincere tendernefs to all men, out 
of honour to God whofe creatures and children, they all are? 
Or has it not left you ftill cenforious, four, felfith, and uncha- 
ritable? If it has, depend upon it *‘ God is not to be mocked,’ 
though you may deceive your/:lves. 

‘ If you imagine your hearts to be fanctified by believing at 
random what you do not underftand, or fuffering others to 
believe and to live for you ;—if you meafure your religion by 
the length of your creed, not by the number of your good 
works ;—or if you calculate your holinefs by rounds of devo- 
tion, by acirculation of ftated prayers, or frequency of facra- 
ments only, without the power of this godlinefs along with the 
forms of it ;—in all thefe cafes you abufe the good means, and 
utterly lofé the end. You have none of that fpirit in you, 
which is the fruit of underffanding ; but are upon the level with 
a foolifh hufbandman, who makes a great boafting of his vine- 
yard, without cultivating any good plants in it: and when 
autumn comes, he has nothing to do but to go and try whether 
he can ‘ gather grapes of thorns, or figs from thittles.’ 

In the twenty-firft fermon this truly chriftian preacher urges 
his hearers to a diligent guard againft the fnares of vice, and an 
improvement in piety and virtue, from 2 Pet. i. 4. ¢ There is, 
fays he, nochriftian, that has any meaning at ail in profeffing his 
religion, but feeds his mind with a profpect of fome fhare in the 
benefits and rewards of it: and it would be deemed a fevere 
leCture, to exclude any one of you from fo precious an expecta-" 
tion. But, atthe fame time, it infinitely concerns you all, to 
be well affured on what ground you ftand. Do you verily truft 
in God, for the bleffings of another life? Examine that truft of 
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yours, by the fruits it has produced. What good effects has 
your hope had on you? Has it quickened your endeavours to 
merit the bieilings you wifh to receive? Has it made you par- 
takers of God’s holinefs here, that you may be fo hereafter ? Has 
the fenfe of his truth, juftice, goodnefs and mercy, prevailed 
with you to * put on bowels of mercy’ to your fellow creatures ; 
to ‘ {peak truth with your neighbours,’ and todo good even 
to your enemy?’ If fuch be your cafe, you may indeed have hope, | 
and a hope full of imortality! * But if your faith and confidence 
be no better than this—that you may get to heaven fome way 
or other, with all your lufts and vices about you ; and may be 
accepted in Chri/i, though you never were a follower of Ged ,— 
be not deceived! For though you may eafily delude your/eif, 
God cannot poflibly thus be mocked ! 

‘ Ajl your other accomplifhments may render you a man 
of the world, a man of bufinefs, or of fcience: but heaven is 
the reward of none but the goad man. Turn over your Bible 
as long as you pleafe, you will find no fuch promife in it, as, 
* blefled are the learned, blefled are the ingenious and politic ;’ 
nor yet * blefled are the zealots for the articles of their church, 
or the formalities of devotion;’ no not ‘ blefled are the very 
propheciers, nor the workers of miracles in the name of Chrift;’ 
but * blefled are the merciful, for they fhall obtain mercy: 
blefled are the pure in heart, for they fhall fee God: blefled are 
the peace-makers, for they fhall be the children of God.’—they 
fhall be the children of his kingdom, and the children of the 
refurrection ’ 

The foregoing extracts will fuffice to give our Readers an 
idea of Mr. Pyle’s manner; and we have only to add, that his 
fermons have, among other exceilencies, the merit of not being 
long-winded, and tedious: a circumftance which will render 
them generally preferable to thole wordy compofitions that feem 


rather calculated to lull people afleep, than to ‘ awake them to 
righteoufnefs.’ . ti. 
ay 








Arr. VI'. A mav Hiftory of London ; including Weftminfter and South” 
avark, ‘To which is added, a general survey of the Whole» 
defcribing the public Buildings, late Improvements, &c. Iluttrated 
with Copper-plates. By Joha Noorthouck, gto. al. Ins. 6d, 
bound. baldwin. 1772. 


N Englifhman would probably be charged with partiality, 
and might incur the cenfure of the jealous forcigner, 
jhould he pronounce the capital of his own country to be the 
firft city in Europe, if not fuperior to all others in the world; 
but let the unprejudiced and well-informed traveller fairly 
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make the comparifon between London and any other known 
metropolis at this time fubfifting, and we may fafely leave the 
{tatelieft Spaniard that ftruts in the Efcurial, or the vaineft 
Frenchman that flutters at the Louvre, to draw the inference, 

The hiftory, therefore, and furvey, of fo great and flourifhing 
an emporium, cannot but excite confiderable attention, both at 
home and abroad ; and every eflay toward a complete and fatis- 
factory review of the rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of this 
wonder of the modern world will, no doubt, meet wih the 
acceptance and encouragement of the public, in proportion to 
the accuracy, judgment, and intelligence with which it is exe- 
cuted, 

We have had various accounts and furveys of London and 
Weftminfter ; of which Stowe’s, Strype’s, and Maitland’s are 


the moft confiderable ;—but their compilements are too volu- 


minous, too tedious, and dry, to fuit the general tafte, efpecially 
in the prefent age, when folios are become quite out of fafhion : 
—and that they are fo, the groaying fhelves of every bookfeller’s 
fhop bear woetul teftimony. 

The prefent judicious and intelligent Compiler, fpeaking* 
of his laborious predeceflors above-named, briefly takes not ce 
of the expence and prolixity of their works, and then proceeds 
to explain the nature and merits of his own plan, 

He profeffes that the principal intention of his undertaking 
was to give a connected hiftorical, and defcriptive account of 
our metropolis, in a convenient fize, and at an eafy price; by 
contracting verbofe details, to bring the interefting matter clofer 
together; and by a proper abridgment of events of lefs moment, 
to afford rcom for the due confideration of thofe of importance « 
2 Jabour not altogether fo eafy as may at firft view be imagined, 
nor yet (he modeftly adds) fo honourable as to afford’ any 
great expectation of applaufe to reward the execution. 

Where different perions, continues Mr. N. travel the fame 
journey, it will be almoit impoffible for thofe who follow laft, 
to avoid tracing the footit.ps of thofe who went before. It will 
hence, therefore, he obferves, be natural to fuppofe, and it is 
acknowledged, that Maitland, the induftrious enlarger and con- 
tinuator of Stowe and Strype, has been confulted, as a general 
guide, through this Work. Where the writer preferred other 
relations, as more fatisfaCctory, or where he difcovered facts that 
efcaped Maitland,—which circumftance:, (he tells us) became 
frequent in the latter periods of the hiftory,—the authorities 
from whence they are derived, are produced as vouchers for the 
Compiler, and for the fatisfaQlion of the Reader.—T he feveral 
charters of London, with other papers pf record relating to the 
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corporation, and neceflary to be introduced,—are claffed toge- 
ther in the Appendix: by which method the courfe of. the 
hiftory remains unbroken, by the intervention of materials 
which thofe, alone. who are intercfted in the affairs of the city, 
may wantto confult occafionally. 

This Compiler who appears to be a warm and fteady friend to 
liberty, very rightly obferves, that boroughs and corporations 
proved, at their firft erection *, excellent aflylums to artizans 
and traders to fly to, and fecure tnemfelves from the arbitrary 
elaims of our antient feudal lords —In the work now offered to 
the public, he fays, * the happy progrefs and influence of com- 
merce in the great corpor.tion «f London, will be traced, until 
by the general diftufion of property, a more liberai, popular 
fyftem of government took place of military barbarifm and 
feudal tyranny + Commerce was the original parent of Enzlifh 

; liberty 3 

* The Author fhews, however, p. 113, that although the corpora- 
tions were, at firft, fo happily inftrumental in levelling the feudal 
diftinctions, yet, by their exclufive privileges, they foon became in- 
jurious to the liberty they had produced. 

+ Having here hinted, to his Readers, to obferve the firft effe& of 
corporation charters, in reicuing the political conftitution of this 
country from the feudal flavery, by ditiufing perfonal liberty and 
protecting property, he afterwards marks the progrefs of this great 
change, and gives the following epitome of it, at the time of the 
revolution, 1680. 

* As by this revolution, fays he, a finifhing hand may be faid to 
have been put to the prefent Englifh conititution; it will not be be- 
fide our purpofe to paufe a while, in order to take a retrofpective 
glance over the general caufes that operated in the alteration of it, 
after having thus traced the particular events. 

‘ The progrefs of the Englith government may be reviewed in few 
words. When William the Norman eftablifhed himfelf and his fol- 
lowers here, he al/o more extenfively eitablifhed the feudal frame of 

overnment; tnder which the king had little authority, and the 
people little or no liberty. The barons not only controuled the king 
in council, but often oppofed him by arms; and at the fame time 
opprefied the people under their territorial jurifdictions. Our infu- 
Jar fituation however as it fecured us greatly from external hoftilities, 
aud confined the barons to their domeitic contefts ; fo military fubor- 
dination gradually relaxed, and gave way at lait to trade and civil 
inftitutions. ‘Trade gave property, property enabled the people to 
purchafe immunitics, which difarming the barons on one fide, the 
regal power took advantages over them on the other: and thus, how- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, the king grew more abfolute as the 
people grew more free. The feudal frame of government being 
almoit worn out when Henry VII. at the end of a long civil war, 
ontained the crown; it is under the Tudors that we find the regal 
power in its largeit extent. But an imperious church Mill — 
or 
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liberty; they have ever fince mutually advanced each other ; 
and we may continue free, rich, and happy, fo long as we guard 
again{t 





o- 


for both prince and people to fubdue, with all its legions of wealthy 
drones, more haughty and oppreflive than the temporal barons; the 
Roinith priefts adding grofs impofitions on the mind, to maintain 
thofe on the body. Letters firft difpofed the people to break loofe 
from this f{pecies of flavery; and thirit of power inclined the prince 
to fhut out the bifhop of Rome with all his trumpery, and become 
his own pope: both were gainers by the victory. But letters at 
length taught the people too much for the prince; they began to 
underftand that tyranny of any fpecies was unjait; and that 
it was only fupported by the fufferers. It is evident thefe 
growing powers of prince and people muft now interfere, no in- 
termediate object remaining between them. ‘The trading inte- 
reft was grown formidable, and joined with the landed gentry in 
difputing the excrbitant powers of the crown when James |. arrived ; 
who endeavoured to intrench himfelf behind a new doctrine, of the 
divine right of kings; and united with a willing church, young as 
yetin point of reformation, for their mutual defence: (the Stuarts 
were moreover fufliciently inclined to bring in the papal power 
again, as more favourable to. their defpotic views, would the fpirit 
of the people have fuffered it.) But this doctrine rendered more 
odious by the alliance which fupported it, would not fhelter them ; 
and Charles 1, was the king with whom the important ftruggle com- 
menced : it was indeed as natural for him to periift in the retention 
of thofe powers which the immediate preceding king had exercifed ; 
as it was for the people, confcious of their ttrength, to endeavour to 
reduce the regal power within reafonable limits. Had the general 
views of either of the parties extended to perceive the nature of this 
great crifis; a more peaceable fettlement had perhaps taken place: 
but they both atted under the influence of circumftances, that neither 
of them appeared to underitand ; at leait Charles, unhappily for 
himfelf, was the moit ignorant in this refpect. He continued tena- 
cious and refractory, the commons grew aliuming by their~fuccefs ; 
when the army under a daring chief took the game out of both their 
hands, and brought the beit of the Stuarts to difgraceful death. An 
ufurper facceedied him, and after his death, military tyranny occa- 
fioned the fons of Charles to be invited home as the bett alternative : 
but the people toon found that if the father chaitited them with 
whips, the fons chaftifid them with fcorpions. Nor was the Englith 
conititution finally fettled, till the nation called in a foreigner who 
affiited in driving out the lait tyrant, and accepted the fovereignty on 
ftipulated articies. 

‘ Thus it will appear that thofe who derive the cftablifiment of 
Englith liberties from remote antiquity, reft them on a treacherous 
foundation: that they degan early in London and other corporations 
is true; but it is equally true that it was not till trade had fafped 
the foundation of the feudal inititutions, that they became general : 
nor was it till force taught our kings to be jutt, that the rightful 
claims of the people were fully admitted and confirmed. ‘Thus 
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againft the extenfion of military power, which, fince the refto- 

ration of Charles Il. has been again growing up, in another 
form, and which, however plaufible in its prefent inftitution, 
may, without due circumfpection on the part of the people, be 
fome time or other miapplied ’—The influence, however, of 
commerce upon liberty is fo great, that till we have loft the 
one, we need not be very apprchenfive that the other will be 
fubver:ed. Yet a ftanding army will ever be juftly regarded as 
an object of the people’s je -aloufy. 

Our Author’s remark, on the importance of the hiftory of 
London, i is certainly juft. It include:, fays he * more than the 
words, at firft fight, {eem to import Local as it may appear, 
the undertaking is no lefs than an aaa of the operanion of 








though no original compact can be actually settee between king 
and people, a recent one is to be found at this revolution, as valid as 
¥f it had the fanétion of ages ; when government was at laft fettled on 
the broad bafis of popular affent and {upport. 

¢ The happy effecis of this equitable eftablifhment, were foon feen 
in the rapid improvement fince made in every thing conducive to 
civil fociety. ‘lhe fecurity of perfonal freedom, and property, gave 
free {cope to human abilities, which the pooreft of mankind enjoy 
equally with the great, all the difference confifting in the cultivation 
of them; and private intereft ftimulating every one to Jabour in their 
feveral departments, we arrive at this conclufion, that. the freett 
nation wil! always be the moft rich and powerful. How long a nation 
thus defcribed, can preferve thefe characters, is uncertain: riches 
produce luxury, and however favourable luxury may at firtt prove to 
induitry and commerce ; its tendency to unman the body and vitiate 
the mind, fata'ly counteracts this fpecious temporary advantage, 
We may already begin to perceive ihis fad truth, without any com- 
tortzble pro!peci of being able to check it; for when a general de- 

ravation Of manners takes place, a return to virtue is walking 

act ward, and experience which teaches us that the natural progrefs 
of ail onaiil things Is onward, difcredits any fuch retrograde move- 
ments. ‘Thefe circumitances appear very on propitious to the dura- 
tion of liberty. 

¢ All things degenerate in time, and nothing fooner than govern- 
ment: however prucently it may be framed, however accurately its 
powers may be detined and limited, it is continually encroaching 
direttly cr. indirectly over the . Perhaps in fome future time, 
which is hoped to be yet far diftant, another convuifion may be need- 
ful to reduce :t to its firit ssinbiatiet, and effect a regeneration: for 
jtiga difa sepenb le ::uth that nothing lefs than the united ettorts of 
the people, are abie to effeét this indifpenfible work, when grie- 
vance: long fubmitted to, increafe beyond fufferance. \\ hether po- 
Rerity, enervated by voluptuoufnets, may think it werth their atten- 
tion to affert their claim to the invaluable legacies tran{mitted down 
go them by their anccitors; isa point that mutt be left to their con: 
fideratian. 
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manufactures and trade in civilizing the natives of a rude and | 
barbarous ifland.’ . 

After briefly mentioning the great national confequence which 6 
the citizens of London have acquired by that wealth which is 
the natural produce of induftry ; and touching alfo on the in- 
fluence which the advancement of commerce hath had on the 
improvement of our civil policy ; Mr. N. proceeds to ex- 3 
patiate on the amazing extent of the mercantile connections of ' 
the citizens of London: an extent, fays he, much beyond what- 
ever the power of antient Rome ever reached by the fword. 
Here he introduces a comparifon, by which the glory of the 
antient emporium of the world fuffers great diminution. Lon- 
don, he afferts, derives more folid advantages from a reciproca- 
tion of friendly offices with all the world, than the latter ever 
enjoyed from an 6ver-grown hoftile dominion. In Rome, he 
adds, ‘ the ftate, collectively, was powerful indeed, but indi- 
viduals were poor; until the plunder of provinces enriched 
her commanders: when fhe foon feli a prey, firit to her own 
treacherous fervants, and afterward to rude northern invaders. 
In London we fee individuals wealthy, becaufe they are in- 
duftrious ; the conveniences of polifhed fociety being enjoyed, 
in fome degree by all ranks of her citizens. The agregate, 
therefore, is powerful ; for riches are the finews of war, toa 
proverb. ‘The liberties of the citizens of London have already 
exifted under a continual increafe, longer than thofe of the 
afpiring Romans; and they ftill flourifh under the cultivation 
of the peaceful arts.’— 

But while London appears fuperior to Rome, when their 
circumftances are thus contrafted, it is here obferved that the 
comparative advantages of their bidlesiiine are inverted; that the 
grandeur of martial atchievements gives a brilliancy to the re- 
cords of the ene; while the ufeful labours of commerce, where 
the writer dares not take any liberty with truth, and where 
there are few events to furprize and czptivate the imagination, 
feldom intereft any but the ferious and contemplative. The : 
fenators of Rome, moreover, were the zational legiflators; the ij 
aldermen and common-counci] of London are merely municipal 
lawgivers, fubordinate to the ftate-—Hence the hiftory of Lon- 
don is chiefly employed in tranfactions of a lower order, 
(though not, therefore !efs worthy of attention) and is obliged 
to defcend to more minute particulars than confift with the 
obje&ts of national hiflory. Many incidents, that were of a 
cafual or local nature, unavoidably appear in the form of de- 
tached narratives; and fometimes interrupt the connection of 
mat:ers that have a natural dependence on each other. For 
thefe reafons alone, were there no other caufe for difclaiming 
fretenfions to it, elegance of di€lion is more than the Writer 
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of this hiftory can promife: he will only plead his endeavours 
to render the Work faithful and accurate.’ 

Among other affiftances, the Author acknowledges his obli- 
Stet to ‘two elaborate and valuable works; Anderfon’s 

iftory of Commercet, and Hume’s Hiftory of England. 
From the one he has derived the knowledge of a variety of curi- 
ous particulars, the peculiar objects of his undertaking; from 
the other, a clear and ingenious deduction of the progrefs of 
the Englifh conftitution, down to its prefent frame.’ Rapin, 
Tindal’s continuation of Rapin, Smollet, and the Annual Re- 
gifter, have all contributed their fhares; and by the help of 
thefe, and other materials, Mr. N. has been enabled to bring 
his hiftory of our flourifhing metropolis down to the clofe of the 
year 1771. 

With regard to the defcriptive part of the undertaking, he 
tells us, in his preface, that ¢ as he was born a citizen of Lon- 
don, and has fpent the greateft part of his life in it, his defcrip- 
tions of places and things may be fuppofed to have been drawa 
from actual knowledge ;’ and this, he avers, ‘is materially 
true, in moft inftances, though it cannot extend to all cafes.’ 
He acknowledzes that, ¢ for his own eafe, in fo multifarious an 
undertaking, he has frequently availed himfe!f of delineations 
drawn up, and remarks made, by other hands;’ yet, as he wifhes 
not to decorate himfelf with borrowed plumes, he would 
have it remarked, that the frequent corrections and additions 
which thefe borrowed defcriptions, &c, required, have in truth 
given him an exclufive property in almoft every article of that 
kind which he has adopted. 

As to his copper-plates, which are fufficiently numerous, he 
does not boaft of their elegance, and of the great maflers by which 
they have been drawn and engraved, in the cant ftyle of book- 
fellers and hackney editors; on the contrary, he only mentions 
them in the following decent terms: * The copper-plates, fays 
he, will it is hoped, be found fufficiently expreffive to convey a 
diftin€t and agreeable idea of the objects reprefented. One or 
two of them have indeed fallen fhort of what the Author had 
a juft right to expect; but there are feveral of them that do 
credit tothe names of the engravers: the general plan of the 
metropolis, with the map of the country from thirty to forty 
miles round, may be affirmed fuperior, both in fize and cor- 
rectnefs, to thofe contained in any other work.’ 

We fhould now proceed to give fome fpecimens of the man- 
ner in which Mr. N. hath executed both the A:fforical and de- 
feriptive parts of his work ; but as the article is already extended 
toa fufficient length, we muft defer the completion of it toa 


future opportunity. CG. 





* For an account of this work, fee Rev, vole xxx. p, a, 
RT. 
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Art. VIII. Yean Hennuyer, Bifbop of Lizieux: or the Maffacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; a Dramatic Entertainment in three Acts. T'ranf- 
lated from the French. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Leacroft. 1773. 


HIS Piece has been attributed to M. de. Voltaire, and it 
has fome internal marks which may juftify the afcription. 

Tn an excellent preface, the Author gives us the following 
account of his hero, and at the fame time, the ftory of his Play. 

¢ Jean Hennuyer was born at St. Quintin in the diocefe of 
Laon, in 1497. He wasat the univerfity of Paris, in the college 
of Navarre, where he was burfar. He took his degrees, and 
was received doétor. After that he was chofen tutor to Charles 
of Bourbon, and Charles of Lorrain. It appears, that before 
he was doctor, he had been preceptor to Anthony of Bourbon, 
Duke of Vendome, and afterwards king of Navarre: at the 
fame time he was appointed profeflor of divinity. Itis not pre- 
cifely known in what year he appeared at court; but it is cer- 
tain, that he was firft almoner of Henry II. and that this prince 
foon made him his cunfeffor, which he was till the king’s death. 
He was likewife confeffor of Catharine de Medicis. it may be 
obferved, that they were not vulgar confciences he had to ma- 
nage. B-ing appointed bifhop of Sodere in 1557, he did not 
take pofleffion of this bifhoprick, undoubtedly, becaufe he was 
retained at court. But after the death of the cardinal d’Anne- 
baut, bifhop of Lizieux, in the month of June 1558, Francis II. 
gave this bifhoprick to Hennuyer.—It was here, and at the time 
of the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, that he gave this example of 
humanity, which alone rendered him immortal. The king’s 
lieutenant of his province, coming to communicate to him the 
order he had received from the court, to maflacre all the Hugo- 
nots of Lizieux, Jean Hennuyer oppofed it, with great firm- 
nefs, and declared his oppofition in form; he perfuaded the 
lieutenant to defer the maflacre, and by that wife delay, he 
faved the Calvinifts of his city and diocefe.—I know that people 
have endeavoured to deprive him of the glory of having faved the 
proteftants; but feveral hiftorians agree to give him this ho- 
nour. Atrocious and antient crimes, which frighten the 
imagination, are believed on much feebler proofs; why is it 
then fo difficult to believe an action, whichis at bottom but 
humane? As much apanegyrift as I am, I apprehend it poffible, 
that he may be admired too much.—It has been a queftion 
much agitated by writers, whether this bifhop was a Dominican 
or a Sorbonift? He was a man; which cannot well be faid of 
all his cotemporaries.’ 

After a fhort account of the death of this good prelate, and 
making fome ftriking reflections on various kinds of perfecution, 
the Author concludes his preface in the following manner: 

‘If 
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¢ If I were able to quench in the hearts of thofe that fhall 
read the following piece, a few fparks of that perfecuting fpirit 
which animates three-fourth parts of mankind ; a wicked pro- 
penfity which always hides itfelf under great names; if 1 could 
add any thing to public or private liberty, to the conviction of 
that natural right, fo manifeftly violated fometimes by force, at 
others by fophifms equa!ly cruel and ingenious ; if 1 were hap- 
py enough to wreft fome of the cruel weapons from the hands 
of intolerance, whether religious, civil, or literary, which all 
fupport and countenance each other; if a reprefentation of all 
thofe moral diforders, which overturn all notions of juftice and 
equity, were capable of terrifying thofe who cannot diftinguifh 
truth from error; and to {peak without a figure, if they, who 
alone can accomplifh the plaintive wifh of humanity, would 
Jend ber that ftrength which nature has denied her, and exter- 
minate thofe unreafonable and impious opinions, which are as 
deftru€tive of the public felicity as of their own; then, fmiling 
at their auguit works, the firft perhaps of that nature, I would 
applaud myfelf for having fupported on the ftage of life, the 
fimple character of a man and an author,’ 

The foregoing paflage is not well tranflated; but a man 
of real humanity and public fpirit, wil] feel the’ excellence of 
the original fentiments. ‘The ‘Tranflotor fays he is a foreigner, 
This is a good reafon, for not being able to do juftice in Englith 
to this Play; but it is not a good one for having undertaken it. 
He has, doubtlefs, fume knowledge of the language; and 
might tranflate the plain and unornamented performances of 
fome of our neighbours into tolerable Englifh: but a Drama; 
and of Voltaire’s writing, is confiderably above bis reach. 

The fable of this little piece is timple, probable, and every 
way worthy a man of rea! genius, who does not ftand in need 
of miracles for his events, or improbabilities to introduce inci- 
dents, and what the players cal! /iwalions. 

Arfenne Junior was on a vilit at Paris to the family of bis 
beloved wife, on the dreadful night of St. Bartholomew. The 
Play opens with Laura alone, pleafing!y anxious for her abfent 
hufband. Her fricnd Sufanna joins her; and their dialogue is 
truly feminine. Old Arfenne is introduced, and his character 
properly marked. Their converfation is interrupted by Eve- 
rard the brother of Laura, who had gone fone way on the road 
to Paris to meet Arfenne. He had heard of the maffacre, and 
the terror he gives by endeavouring to concea! the ftate of his 
mind, is happily imagined. Bur Menancourt comes in and the 
dreadful report is related. “Tbe general effect of it on the 
company is fuch as might be expected ; but we are furprized by 
the incredulity cf the old man, who pertifts in rejecting the 
ftory, becaufe~he cannot find, from his own heart, that it is 
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pofible for human nature to be fo wicked. This affords a 
momentary comfort to Laura, who feared the worft for her 
hufband and friends: it is, however, but of fhort duration ; and 
her fears and apprehenfions prevail. 

While the whole family is in this fituation and the Reader is 
perfwaded that Arfenne is involved in the general maflacre, 
feveral proteftants are faid to be at the door; they open it fud- 
denly and fhout altogether as they get out of the way, and make 
room for Arfenne. This is a /tuation indeed. Mott of our 
play-wrights may violate nature, and produce affected ftarts and 
furprifes; we were really aghaft at the bare reading of Arfenne’s 
appearance in diforder, rufhing forward, juft embracing his 
father and Everard and locked up almoft fpeechlefs in the arms 
of his wife. When the firft tran{ports are over, this whole fcene 
is very moving: Arfenne covered with blood, and relating the 
fhocking murders he had feen: particularly of his wife’s rela- 
tions, whom he had in vain defended. Clevard enters, and 
other proteftants; with the additional horrid tidings, that their 
friends at Lizieux were to be maflacred. While they are dif- 
tracted with grief and apprehenfion, and meditating various 
expedients, the old man advifes them to fly to the bifhop’s 
palace; and fuggefts fome hopes from the prelate’s good cha- 
racter. Arfenne junior refufes, for fome time, to Jiften to this 
advice; and propofes, rather, to put Hennuyer to death, as the 
principal agent of an infernal religion. But the father prevails, 
and the proteftants refolve to fly for fhelter to the bifhop. 

A& IIL. Scene rft, the bifhop’s apartment. Jean Hennuyer, 
leaning with his right hand on a defk, and covering his face 
with the other; then liftsit up to heaven, as he is beginning to 
fpeak. A great crofs fet above the defk — 

‘ Great God!—and are they Chriftians !—Is this the pattern, 
thou gaveft them in dying on the crois? (Anceling down upon one 
knee) Accept, O Lord, the bitternefs with which my foul is 
filled. I offer thee my tears for 2n expiation. The reft 
of my life will be nothing but grief. (He remains fometime 
in a profound jilence, then be fighs, and after praying again he 
rifes.) What a dreadful piéture' What crimes! O Super- 
ftition! Cruel Fanaticifm, when wilt thou ceafe profaning 
my holy religion? —-On the one fide | behold the unbeliever, 
the hypocrite, on the other,—the ambitious impoftor, who firft 
corrupts the weak fpirit, and then excites them to murder !— 
O barbarous men! if revenge induced you to fhed the blood of 
your brethren, what need was there to cover your wicked ar- 
tempts with this refpestable ; this facred veil? And ye heads of 
nations, why are you not exalted in virtue above your people ? 
You build your greatnefs upon great crimes, and ye do nor-tee 
the everlafting abyfs, that opens ittelf under your feet.--O Ne- 
dicis—O Charles !—Thou whom God has anointed my fove- 
reien | 
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reign! What name will you leave on the earth? What rarik 
will you hold among pofterity? I tremble already to think of 
the punifhment referved for you.—Father of mankind! Father 
of mercy! fpare them not in this world; let them be made a 
fearful example of thy juftice ; but vouchfafe to preferve them 
from everlafting punifhment in the other,’ 

The Author thus lets us at once into the character of the 
excellent prelate. His converfation with the lieutenant and 
with the proteftants; his manner of proteéting the officer from 
the furious attempt of Arfenne; his formal and fpirited refufal 
to give up the proteftants, and the effects of his humanity on 
their difpofitions, are all drawn, in the original, by the hand of 
a mafter; they have fuffered greatly by the Copyift; but they 
will afford entertainment to the Reader. 

We have all along confidered this little piece as written by 
Voltaire, and we deem it an atonement for fome of his late 
tranfactions. Strong lights muft have ftrong fhades. Mr. de 
Voltaire has great defects; but perhaps there never was a 
Frenchman who has done his country more fervice by his writ- 
ings. His fancy has fometimes run away with him; and he 
has deferted truth on fome important occafions, but in general he 
has ftood out the firft and ableft friend of juftice, morality, and 
public liberty. He has read fuch leflons to potentates and 
priefts as they could have had from no other man; and it is 
not poffible to eftimate the mifchiefs he has prevented. We 
have for fometime been mortified at the farce he played to avoid 
the perfecutions of bigotry ; but we now forgive him; and are 
ready to think the tranfaction juftified by its confequences. 
We mean not this as the leaft encouragement to infincerity. 
Extraordinary cafes may furnifh exceptions to genetal rules. 
A common author would deferve punifhment for the liberties 
which have been taken by Voltaire; and a common man would 
have been infamous through life for fome of his ations: but it 
was not in the .power of a common man, after any faux pas, 
to write an Henriade; aTreatife on Toleration; or a ‘fean Hen- 
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Art. IX. The Fefuit ; an oe Poem; with Airs and Choruffes, 
as rehearfed after the Example of ancient Bards and Minjfirels. By 
the Author, Mr. Marriott. 4to. 2s. Od. Leacroft. 1773. 





E have had occafion, more than once, to fpeak fa- 
vourably of Mr. Marriott as a divine, and author of 

fome religious difcourfes ; and we fhould have been glad to 
have given him our warmeft approbation as a poet. We readily 
credit him for his good intentions, and are inclined to think 
well of him as a man: but of all the poets whofe works have 
ever come under our infpection, we recollect none whofe in- 
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vention is more extravagant, or who has cluftered together a 
greater number of unmeaning and pompous expreffions. He 
points out the defign of his prefent performance in the follow- 
ing words: © I fhall think myfelf happy if my humble labours 
fhall contribute, in any degree, to give a timely check to the 
growth of Popifh fuperftition, at a feafon when it feems almoft 
ready todrop the mafk, and threatens, at fome diftant period, 
the deftruGion of our Proteftant eftablifhment; at a feafon 
when many of our countrymen feem to have forgot the ineffa- 
ble price of innocent blood, which purchafed the freedom of 
the reformation, and almoft willing to be perfuaded that the 
cockatrice has loft its venom.’ 

Our Author’s zeal againft Popery may, in the general idea, 
be very right ; but we think his fears of it, at this juncture, 
have little foundation. The caufe of fuperftition is, in this 
country, a dying one, and all our danger is from other quarters. 
Popery will never be re-eftablifhed in England. It will never 
gain ground among us, unlefs certain meafures, which have 
been recommended for the fuppreffion of it, thould be adopted. 
There may be a plan of defpotifm ; but it is not an ecclefiafti- 
cal one. Some priefts may be tools in it, and they will be re- 
warded only as tools. 

We fhall not be miftaken by our Readers as favouring the 
principles of Popery. We abhor them from our fouls: but 
we think the clamour Jately made about them, fo much labour 
loft ; and that the zeal and talents of our patriots would be 
better employed in concerns of a more weighty and important 
nature. But to return to our Author. 

The firft part of his performance is intitled the Birth-night ; 
but we think, like the firft volume of Triftram Shandy, it is 
employed in preparations and previous defcriptions. The fol- 
lowing we fuppofe to be the {cene of this tranfaction ; 

‘ Two kindred rocks together fide by fide, 
Uprear’d their fhaggy tops with favage pride : 
By earthquake fplit, ftone of each other’s ftone, 
Wr In ancient times majeftic ftood in one. 
”" Their perpendicular fides a paflage made ~ 
Betwixt, of rock a folid pavement laid. 
Untred before, and ever fince untrod 
But once permitted by decree from God. 
Betwixt the rocks, the moon her brighteft ray 
Darted oblique, and almoft rivall’d day : 
Here glar’d trong light, there fhade reflection made; 
Beyond, light fainter, and a darker fhade ; 
Solemn beyond defcription of the pen ; 
Solemn as night, moon, cliff, and hollow den 
Could fhape the fcene. The climbing queen of night 
Shifted the fhades, and with the fhades the light. 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS, 
Solémn beyond defcription of the pen ; 
Solemn as night, moon, cliff, and hollow den 
. Could fhape the feene. The climbing queen of night 
» Shifted the foades, and with the foades the light. 


Miferable as this Chorus is, it is one of the beft in the poem. 
The Airs and Choruffes are generally fuch as the following : 


A IR. 
O’er Truth’s hallow’d tomb 
All Nature thould figh, 
In deep and plaintive gloom : 
Virtue and joy with her muft die ; 
But ghoiily impotiors profane, 
Poflefs’d with dominion’s dark luft, 
For l'ruth prepare 
The pit, the {nare, 
And rattling chain ; 
Then fee, with fmiles, the beauteous victim flain, 
And triumph o’er her dutft. 


CHORUS. 
Luther's fad fullen ghoft was weeping there : 
Wickliffe and Orum dropp d a generous tear ; 
While on the lowc/ darkef deeps of hell 
Twelve Popes tugg’d bard to toll a funeral bell 
To Truth’s interment ; and hell’s concave rung 


While Monks loud anthems to ihe Devil Jung. 


This is a downright tale, and fit only for old women in a 
chimney corner; and yet fuch are our Author's Chorufles ! 
The mufic of Mr. Arnold, and the voice of Mrs. Weichfel 
could hardly keep us grave at the pubiic rehearfal, 

The fecond part he calls the Proce/fion, and he conjures up 
ftrange fpirits to march in it. Here comes one of them: 


Next Falfehood came: a foe to learning’s page, 
Born in a blind, and a believing age. 
In either hand fhe held a folio book, 
All gilded o’er, and gaudy to the look. 
The one, though fill’d with many a labour’d note 
On fcripture text, by graveft fathers wrote, 
Serv’d only to difguife the facred page, 
Confirm the fceptic, and confound the fage. 
The other book was fluff’d with wild romance, 
Where lawlefs fiction wheel’d its wanton dance} 
Tales of faints, pilgrims, virgins, knights, afd fquires 
Regions of /calding ice and freexing fires, 
Monks, falamanders, flags, cats, monkeys, hogs, 
Martyrs, popes, badgers, kings, cocks, bulls, and frogs, 
Baboons, owls, prelates, emperors, and dogs. 


We have never read any thing better calcudated to elevate 
and furprize than the foregoing defeription ! 
1 The 
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The third part is really and truly the Birth; and it is aon- 
rous wonderful ; for the rock above defcribed is brou:; ght to-bed 
of the Jefuit.—But feeing is believing : 
_ a digeal groan 
Burft from beneath: and lo! the labouring flone 
Rended—a horrid chafin ! whence. itreams of fire, 
Waving, like flaming fwords, with fulphur dire, 
Iilued abundant. Now each fifter’s face, 
With expectation fluth’d, keen to embrace 
The welcome firanger; when a moniler rofe 
So hideous, that the fitters on their toes 
Sprang, as prepar’d to take their fudden flight: 
But could not itir through vait excefs of fright. 
Each in his face beheld herfelf fo plain, 
Looking the ftarted, itarting look’d again. 
But gazing long the fhape familiar giew ; 
The fifters, bolder, near the moniter drew. 
At length they play’d the fympathetic part, 
And every fifter prefs’d him next her heart. 
CHORUS. 
Each in his face beheld herfelf, &e. 
to the end of the ftory. 

The fourth part is the Fight; the fifth the Bupz/n; the 
fixth the Unéfion; and the fev enth the Afcenfi ion. 

We are really forry that Mr. Marriott is capable of writing, 
and publicly reading, fuch an incoherent and bloated rhapfody 
as the poem before us; and we hope he will, for the fut: re, 
confine himfelf to the duties of his profeffion, for which his ze- 
nius and ftudies feem to have better qualified him, Ww 

'? 


Arr. X. The iffay on the Nature and Immnutability of Truth, in Oppo- 
fition to Sophiftry and Scepticifm, by James Beattie, L. L. D. Se. 
Joewn to be fophisical, and promotive of Scepticifm and Infidel:ty. 
With fome Remarks on Prieitcraft, Subfcriptions, and Eltablith- 
ments. Ina Leiter to a Friend. By a Profeffor of Moral Philo- 
fophy in the College of Common Seale. 8vo. 1s, ¢d. Richard 
fon, &c. 1773. 

V E have carefully perufed this critique on Dr. Beattie’s 

work, and are at a lofs to fay, whether the Author’s 
principal artillery is levelled againft the E/fay or again{t Cari/ii- 
anity. He feems to be no reat friend to either; and his exa- 
mination of Dr. B. is only an introduction to a more general 
attack on the clerzy, and implicitly on religion itfelf. 

This metnod of undermining Chriftianity is far from being 
new or fingular. Our Author treads in the fteps of thofe vete- 
rans in infidelity, whofe names and works are advancing toge- 
ther, with rapid progrefs, toward the dark and filent confines 
of oblivion. 


Rev. July 1773. E Objections 
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Objections, arifing from the perfecuting principles, or profli- 
gate manners of the clergy ; from the differences that have pre- 
vailed in the Chriftian world, or the inefficacy of the moral teach- 
ings of the gofpel,—have been often urged and often anfwered. 

What connection there could be, in our Author’s imagination, 
between Dr. Beattie and the clergy, in general ; or why he fhould 
be provoked by the Profeffor of Aberdeento attack the whole body 
of priefts and profeflors in the Chriftian church, feems fomewhat 
myfterious: to make reprifals in this way, was furely unfair and 
ungenerous ; more efpecially, as Dr. B. himfelf is not of the 
facerdotal order. Does the vindication of Voltaire, or Hume, 
infer a neceffity of reviling the clergy in general? Or, does 
it difcover a liberal fpirit to declare war againft the whole order, 
becaufe fome have counteracted their principles, and profaned 
their character and profeffion ? 

Is there no way of leflening the credit, or weakening the 
evidence of Chriftianity, but by demolifhing priefts of every de- 
nomination? This indeed has been the firft and laft argument 
of the advocates of infidelity; but we were in hopes, that, in 
this period of advanced knowledge and candour, perfonal rail- 
Jery and abufe would not have load a fingle patron. No man 
fhould be reproached on account of his profeffion, except a poor, 
{cribbling Reviewer. He is fair game, and whoever pleafes ta 
take the trouble, may lafh him without pity. 

We (Reviewers) are as little friends to prieftcraft as our 
Author. How often have we poured down peals of thunder, 
from our aerial heights, on the heads of ambitious and lordly 
ecclefiaftics ! We have had repeated occafions of entering our 
proteft againft every kind of prieftly policy and ufurpation: and 
we have not been afraid of ftepping a little out of our way to 
chaftife bigotry, and to pluck a feather or two out of the wings 
of foaring priefts, of whatever church or denomination. And 
what has been the confequence of this intrepid and manly con- 
du&? Why! we have been called heretics, fceptics, infidels, and 
nobody knows how many hard names befide. But the reputa- 
tion of a Reviewer was of little confequence. We hugged our 
felves in our fecurity ; and were thankful, that our fituation was 
raifed above the reach of wicked calumny. Our paffions were 
not alarmed nor did we think of rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing. We could ftill diftinguifh, though we have often 
had great caufe for being angry, between implicit faith in the 
power or fanctity of the prieft, and a rational affent to the 
truth of Chriftianity. Were there not a fingle prief# in the 
world (and any man might be a /ceptic in determining, whe- 
ther the world would be the worfe for it) who either believed 
its evidence or difplayed its efficacy and amiablenefs in his “ee 
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ral temper and conduct, Chriftianity might ftill be no lefs true 
or lefs important. 

Why fhould our brother reviewer take it fo much amifs, that 
Dr. Beattie (who is no clergyman) fhould have given a little falu- 
tary though fevere correction to fome of 4s moft admired friends ? 
Why thould he come forth in the bitternefs of his wrath and 
vow vengeance (in return) againft the whole clerical order? 
What have they done to provoke his fury ? Every candid Reader 
will be of opinion, that he has proceeded againft the ingenious 
Profeflor with too much precipirance and violence ; and made 
him accountable, to an extravagant degree, for the fentiments 
and conduct of men, who may ftand or fall without affeCting the 
principles or reafoning of his book. 

We heartily approve many of our Author’s fentiments and 
obfervations, feparate from their ultimate defign, and from that 
alperity with whichthey are too often dictated, 

Dr. B., our Author complains, has a genius more fit for 
declamation than reafoning: and it feems to give him no {mall 
concern, that the lower clafles of mankind, will be preferved 
from the bleffednejs of {cepticifm by the doftor’s warm addrefles 
to their feelings and paffions. Moreover, Dr. B. profeffes to 
write with candour, but he has treated Ayame and others with 
too great feverity. Thefe are fome of the preiiminary charges 
againft him. We will not undertake to fettle this part of the 
difpute, but only beg leave to fay, that (if this is really the 
cafe) his examiner is in both refpects no. a whit behind him. 

Our Author’s firft formal attack is directed againft that part 
of the Effay, in which Dr. B. ob/erves, that ¢ our confticution 
is fo framed, that we muft believe to be true, and conformable 
to univerfal nature, that which is intimated to us by the original 
fugveftions of our own underftanding; if thefe are fallacious, 
itis the Deity who makes them fo; and therefore we can never 
rectify or deteét, the fallacy. But we cannot even fuppofe them 
to be fallacious, without violating our nature; nor, if we 
acknowledge a God, without the moit audacious impiety; for 
in this fuppcfition it is implied, that we fuppofe the Deity a 
deceiver.’ 

This appears to us, guardedly as it is exprefled, a very rea‘on- 
able pofition. But our Author diftinguifhes between God’s 
deceiving his creatures in general, and his deceiving them to 
their injury: and he thinks, that impofition on feni/e, which the 
patrons of Berkeley’s hypothefis maintain, to be of this innocent 
and allowable fpecies. We can by no means admit his general 
reafoning ; and we can hardly excufe him for leaving room for 
even the moft diftant conje@ure, that Dr. B had clafled Berkeley 
among the atheifts and the impious. Our Readers will find an 


extraét much to their fatisfaction, and which abundantly ob- 
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viates every fufpicion of this kind, in the Monthly Review for 
Od. 1770. p. 281, where Dr. B. is {peaking of thofe fceptics, 
in particular, who may be fuppofed to publifh their tenets from 
vanity, or intereft, without belicving them; and whom he ad- 
drefles, in the fequel, by the appellation of ‘traitors to human 
kind and murderersof the human foul :’"—an exprefiion which we 
will not undertake to vindicate. Of thefe he fays, ‘ they do not fore- 
fee the confequences of their do€trines. Ber teley meft certa’ nly 
did not. But Berkeley did not attack the religicn ot his country, 
did not {eek to undermine the foundations of virtue, did not 

reach or recommend athei{m. Heerred; and who is free from 
error? But his intentions were irseproachable ; and his conduét, 
as aman, and a Chriftian, did honour to human nature.’ 

Dr. B, has obferved, * that all reafoning terminates in firft 
principles, that all evidence Is ultimately intuitive, and that 
common finfe, (which he afterwards defines and explains) is the 
ftandard of truth in man.’ This is the general pofition, which 
our Author vigoroufly attacks ; and he endeavours to fhew that 
there can be no fuch common fen/e, with refpedt either to fpecula- 
tive or moral truths, becaufe men, in every age and country, 
have differed very widely from one another, and feem to admit 
no principle in common. And in his judgment, this faculty 
of connion-fenfe, by which we are ultimately to be determined, 
militates againft the notion of the liberty and morality of actions, 
and amply “yindicates the moft erroneous from the charge either 
of atheifm or audacious impiety. He charges Dr. B. w ith demon- 
ftrating that a man $ is neceflarily determined to believe fome 
propofitions to be falfe, and others to be true, fome practices to 
be right, and others to be wrong, according to the law of his 
nature. An Arian, Socinian, Antinomian, Mahometan, a Jew, 
and a man of any other fet, can offer as found arguments for 
their errors, in faith and practice, as the ultimate one which this 
Author has eftablifhed; I mean the plea of confcience.’ 

But we would afk this Writer, Do men ever reafon wrong, 
thro ugh the influence of fome criminal prejudice or paflion, from 
principles fundamentally right? In mathematics or in morals, 
men may beagreed as to the. primary axioms or maxims, and yet, 
through want of proper attention or integrity, deduce very dif- 
ferent conclufions. It is indeed befide our province to adjuft 
this controverly. 

In another place he obferves, that ‘while Dr. B, afferts the 
immutability of truth, the freedom of the will, and that virtue 
and vice are effentially different, he has unwarily eftablithed, as 
an immutable, uncontrovertible truth, that every man ’s con- 
f{titutional feelings, or confcience, whether rightly or wrongly 
informed, is, to him, the teft of natural and moral truth, jar of 
virtue and vice, Hence it appears, that cvery man is deter- 
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mined by fuggeftions of his underftanding, or reafon, even when. 
he boafts of having captivated reafon to faith. Afk a papift, 
why he believes in the real prefence, contrary to the tefiimony 
of his fenfes, he will anfwer, it were unreafonable to credit the 
teftimony of his fenfes in that cafe; Chrift, fays he, faid ** This 
is my body,” and ** I ought to credit the words of Chrift before 
my fallible fenfes ; and this*motive appears to him highly ra- 
tional !”—with much more to the fame purpofe. Our Readers 
will perceive at leaft a /ceming contradiction in the above para- 
graph. 

Our Author feems to be difpleafed with Dr. B.’s exkgium on 
the Gofpel ; of which he fays, ** There is not a book on earth 
fo favourable to all the kind, and all the fublime afieCtions, or 
fo unfriendly to hatred and perfecution, to tyranny, injuftice, 
and every fort of malevolence, as that very gofpel, againft which 
our fceptics entertain fuch a rancorous antipathy.” 

A rigid papift, our Author remarks, will fay the fame; but 
it feems, fays he, that * Chriftians in general for more than one 
thoufand years, who firmly believed the divine authority of the 
golpel, alfo verily believed that it was right, and even com- 
manded in the New Teftament, that the civil! magiftrate fhould 
punith thofe who denied the authority of the pope, (ftiled not 
only Chrift’s vicegerent, but fervus fervorum Dei,) the real pre- 
fence of Chrift in the facrament, or any article of the eftablithed 
faith, as well as robbers and murderers, who were deemed lefs 
criminal of the two, as they did but take away a man’s property 
and animal life, whereas heretics, who publifhed doctrines fub- 
verfive of the peace of the church, and the holy catholic faith, were 
deemed *¢ murderers of fouls;” and as the Chriftian magiftrate, 
who is injoined to punifh feditious perfons, afflicts the bodies of 
houle- breakers, robbers, and difturbers of the peace, it is to be 
fuppofed that he can difcharge that duty, and yet poflefs the» 
fublime affections, and feel no malevolence againtt the unhappy 
criminals. ‘Thus, fays the papift, the Chriftian magiftrate may 
exercife wholefome feverities upon heretics, zmprifon and fcourge 
them, for the good cf their fouls, the glory of God, and peace of the 
church, and if they prove refractory, and will not recant their 
errors, cut them off from the fociety of the faithful on earth, 
and yet feel no emotions inconfittent with the friendly /ublime 
affeStions which the go!pel infpires, but an affection and fympathy 
fimilar to a parent’s, when he does not /pare the rod, lef? be fuould 
Jooil bis child. With fuch arguments as thefe a Jefuit fatisfes 
his own confcience, and thinks he oughtte fatisfy other people’s,’ 

If this whole paragraph is not intended as an oblique reflec- 
tion on the gofpel, it is nothing to the purpofe for which it is 


here introduced, 
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In another place, indeed, he thus qualifies his zeal; «I do 
not fay that Chriftianity is chargeable with any evil; but a 
number of its moft zealous profeffors have been juftly charged 
with every evil, or vice, of which human nature is capable, ex- 
cept it be /ceptici/m and infidelity.’ But, in the next paragraph, 
after a quotation from Dr. Beattie’s Effay, in praife of the Chrif- 
tian religion, as fupplying the only effectual means of fuppref- 
fing thefe paffions, (i. e. fuperftition, &c.) he afks, ¢ Is it not 
ftrange , then, that, for more than one thoufand years, all thofe, 
who devoted themfelves, with the greateft affiduity to the ftudy 
of it, were the greateft bigots, and the moft fuperftiticufly at- 
tached to the errors of the church of Rome? How many well- 
difpofed people have been fequeftered in a monaftery, where 
they fafted and prayed till they were reduced to fkeletons, lay 
iis fhirts made of hair-cloth, whipt themfelves at ftated times, 
and thought that they could not pleafe God better than by 
afflicting themfelves? And reputed heretics, of whom I could 
give youa Jong lift, were not, in general, more fuperftitious, 
though lefs wicked, than the orthodox ?’ 

Our Author, after paying fome extravagant compliments to 
the genius and writings of his favourite, Voltaire, concludes his 
examination of Dr. B. with this paflage : * Mr. Hume’s philofo- 
phy of the human mind is, in Dr. Deaitie’s opinion, obfcure and 
fallacious; his own, he tells us, is eafy, clear, and obvious to 
“¢ common-fenfe ;” ¢ every man, therefore, that cannot perceive 
it, or prefumes to controvert it, wil] not, perhaps, be allowed to 
have common fenfe; the impartial public, however, are too 
wife to be impofed upon by any mere profefor, nor will adopt 
what he has advanced, on his mere ip/e dico. The univerfities 
are no longer thought to be the fources of pure unmixed truth: 
much learning has made fome people mad, as well as much 
liquor; but few wife men have efcaped from colleges unintoxi- 
cated by fumes of vanity: and affectation of fuperior knowledge 
diftinguifhes them as much from the reft of mankind, as. the 
beau from the real gentleman.” Good God! are the univer- 
fities converted into fo many nurferies of free-thinkers and fcep- 
tics? ‘Vhe character our Author has drawn exaétly fuits a finifhed 
fceptic. We have often been alarmed with diftant reports of 
this kind; yet flattered ourfelves that they were not true. But 
if our Author’s intelligence may be depended upon, the faét is 
unqueftionable. ‘* I mean no illiberal reflection on Dr. Beattie; 
he has evinced lefs of the pride of learning than many of the 
literati, who have fallied forth, like Don Quixote, to combat 
wind-mills, and ftorm caftles in the air.” 

Our Author next proceeds to make £ a few obfervations on 
eftablifhments, and on priefts, who are fupported to fupport 
them,’ He has taken particular offence at the expreffion which 
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has been fometimes very improperly ufed, of vindicating God’s 
honour. * This doétrine (he fays) infufed into the minds of 
princes by the clergy, has been the bane of peace and virtue, ia 
every age of the world. Excepting the doétrine, which the 
ferpent preached to Eve in paradife, and that of ‘* paffive obe- 
dience” and “‘ non-refifiance” preached up by Sacheverel, one of 
his defcendants in the laft century, I know of none propagated 
among mankind that has produced more dreadful and inhuman 
effe&ts than the doctrine in queflion: How many inteftine 
broils, infurre€tions, rebellions, crufades, and foreign wars, as 
well as maflacres, has this doétrine fomented in the world? for 
fome thoufand yeg s it not filled every corner of the earth 
with violence and blood? Men have cut one another’s throats, 
torn infants from the wombs of their parents, broiled one ano- 
ther on gridirons, driven devoted victims, by troops, down pre- 
cipices, and have invented every fpecies of torture for one ano- 
ther, by turns, to vindicate God’s honour, and to fupport churches 
by law eftablifhed. The late ruptures in Poland, which, for feve- 
ral years has been an Aceldama, are a recent inftance of the evil 
effects of jubjcriptions, ecclefiaftical eftatlifoments, and of alliances 
formed between the church and the flate, or the civil and ecclefiatti- 
cal power. From the craft, hypocrify, dominion, and tyranny 
of priefts, good Lord, completely deliver us !’ 

But we muft not purfue our Author’s declamatory invectives 
any farther, we fhall conclude with only one other quotation 
from the clofe of his Pamphlet: Dr. Beattie afks ‘* what good 
effects this fcepticifm is likely to produce? It humbles, we are 
told, the pride ef underftanding.”—* If that be granted, replies 
our Author, it is certainly of fome fervice ; for the pride of fome 
men’s underftandings (I mean no reflection on Dr. Beattie) is 
fo great, that they talk as if they thought themfelves incapable of 
error, and, were it poffible, would, perhaps, 

** Snatch from God’s hand the balance and the rod, 

Re judge his juftice, be the God of God.” 
‘¢ Allowing fcepticifm to be a great evil, Dr. Beattse’s queftion 
I cannot anfwer; but he might have afked me many other 
queftions, which neither I nor any other mortal can refolve. I 
Cannot perceive what good effects are produced by the agoniz- 
ing pains which children feel in the firft month of their ex 
iftence ; by the formation of a ftone in a man’s bladder, heart, 
kidneys, ‘or brain; by the madnefs and ravings of lunatics, who 
fometimes utter the moft horrid imprecations again{t their 
Maker ; nor by the pains, which animals endure, who are not 
capable of fin; but **the law of my nature determines me to 
believe 
“ They touch fome wheel, or verge towards fome goal, 
’Tis buta part we fee, and not the whole.” 
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The Author candidly takes leave of Dr. B. with acknowle dg 
ing, that though he thinks the Doctar is incontiftent with him- 
felf, in feveral parts of his eflay, and has even advanced pofitions 
as dangerous as any in Hobbes, Hume, Mandeville, &c. Yet 
(our L.xaminer adds) ‘he has uttered many fentiments wort hy of 
the philo‘opher. the citizen, and the lover of truth. His few 
afperities | confider a8 inadvertencies ; and I give him credit for 
a large fhare of philanthropy and good fente.’-—This is decent 
and handfome; and we fhould be glad to fee every controverfial 
writer following, 1 in this refpect, at leaft, the example of Dr. 


Beattie’s anonymous antagonilt, R 
“f- 





Art. Xt. Letters of Lady Rachel Rufél; from the Manutfcript in the 
Library of Woburn Abbey. ‘To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion, vindicating the Chara@er of Lord gy againit Sir John 
Dalrymple, &e. ato, 8s. Boards. Diily. 1773. 

re HIS Work could not have appeared at a more feafonable 

tine than the present, in which the eyes of the public 
have been fo much turned toward the great and good Lord 

Ruffel, that whatever relates to him, or to thofe who were 

nearly ‘contieGed with him, will excite almoft univerfal atten- 

tion. 

The colle€&tion before us would, indeed, have been more in- 
terelting had it becn more extenfive, and included the papers 
of the Bedford family m general. It muft, however, afford a 
contiderable entertainment, to perufe the letters of Lord Wil- 
liam Ruficl’s lady, and efpecially, as the lady was heifelf a 
woman of the moft diftinguifhed merit. 

if the Reader expe&ts to meet here with many anecdotes, or 
with much hiftorical information, be will be difappointed. 
Some few incidents cecur, and fome farther light is thrown on 
the conduct of feveral eminent perfons: but the chief value of this 
colle€tion lies in the flriking exhibition it gives of Lady Rachel's 
sila which was not only an excellent, but an uncommon 
one. We fee in her the moft afeCionate and tender regard to 
the memory of her noble hufband, and the moft exqui ifite, un- 
congucrable, and almoft unabating grief for the lofs of him, 
united with an highly exalted piety, a profound fubmifien to 
the Divine will, and a wifdom and fortitude which enabled her 
to maintain a propriety and dignity of behaviour in every 
fituation. 

The greater part of the letters now publifhed were written 
by Lady Ruflel, to Dr. Fitzwilliam, a pious clergyman, who 
was her intimate friend, and who had been chaplain to her 
father, the Earl of Southampton. A confiderabie number are 
addrefied to other perfons, moft of whom were either of high 
rank or extraordinary merit. ‘There are, likewife, feveral valu- 
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able letters to her ladyfhip; particularly thofe from Tillotfon 
and Burnet. 

We fhall tranfcribe the letter which fhe fent to Charles the 
Second, a few days after her lord’s execution, though it has 
already been publifhed in the Biographia Britannica, It relates 
to the paper which Lord Ruffle] delivered, at his execution, into 
the hands of the fheriffs, and which had been confidently -faid 
not to be his own, but drawn up by Dr, Burnet. 4 

May it pl.afe your Mayefty. 

‘© T find my hufband’s enemies are not appeafed with his blood, 
but ftill continue to mifreprefent him to your Maiefty. ’Tis a 
great addition to my forrows, to hear your Maiefty is prevailed 
upon to believe, that the paper he delivered to the Sheriffe at 
his death was not his own. I can truly fay, and am ready in 
the folemneft manner to atteft, that [during his own imprifon- 
ment *] 1 often beard him difcourfe the chiefeft matters con- 
tained in that paper, in the fame expreffions he therein ules, as 
fome of thofe few relations that were admitted to him, can like- 
wife averr. And fure ’tis an argument of no great force, that 
there is a phrafe or two in it another ufes, when nothing is more 
common then to take up fuch words we like, or are accuftomed 
to in our converfation. I beg leave further to avow-to your 
Majeity, that al that is fet down in the paper read to your Ma- 
jefty on Sunday night, to be fpoken in my, prefence, is exactly 
true ;+ as 1 doubt not but the reft of the paper is, which was 
written at my requeft ; and the author of it in al his converfa- 
tion with my hufband, that | was privy to, fhowed himfelfe a 
loyal fubject to your Maiefty, a faithful friend to him, and a 
moft tender and confciencious minifter to his foule. I do there- 
fore humbly beg your Majefty would be fo charitable to believe, 
that he who in al his life was obferved to act with the greateft 
clearneffe and fincerity, wouid not at the point of death doe fo 
difingenuous and falfe a thing as to deliver for his own what was 
not properly and exprefsly fo. And if af er the lofie, in fuch a 
manner, of the beft hufband in the world, | were capable of any 
confolation, your Majeity only could afford it by having better 
thoughts of him, which when I was fo importunat to fpeak with 
your Majeft. 3 | thought I had tom reafon ro by ‘ieve ] fheuld 





have inclined you to, not from the cred:t of vord, but upon 
the evidence of what [ had tofay. Lop: ! hoe writ nothin 
in this that wil difpleafe your Majeily. . aave, T humbly 
er of you to confider it as coming from « womau amazed with 
* The words included in brackets are cre |) cet 
+ It contained an account of allina. pailia oetween Dodor Burnet 
and his Lordthip, concerning hisia‘tpeecn 2°) ct Lt is called 
the Journal in the Hillory of his own tomcjvel. tp. 502 


grief ; 
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grief; and that you will pardon the daughter of a perfon whe 
ferved your Majefty’s father in his greateft extremityes, [and 
your Majefty in your greateft pofts] and one that is not con- 
{cious of having ever done any thing to offend you [before.] I 
fhall ever pray for your Majefty’s long life and happy reign. 
Who am, With all humility, 
May it pleafe your Majefty, &c.” 

Full of indignation as every honeft mind muft be at Charles 
the Second’s cruel treatment of Lord Ruffell, one cannot help 
being concerned that Lady Rachel fhould have occafion to write 
to the king, and that fhe fhould condefcend to exprefs herfelf 
towards him in terms of fuch refpect, and even reverence. But it 
is to be remembered that fhe was the daughter of the Earl of 
Southampton, and confequently had been educated in the higheft 
principles of loyalty. Even her excellent hufband, in the paper 
delivered to the fheriffs at his execution, had ufed expreffions 
not much inferior to her’s, in point of dutiful regard to the 
king. 

We will next lay before our Readers one of the letters of 

ueen Mary, when Princefs of Orange, to Lady Ruffel, as a 
proof of the efteem in which her Ladythip was held by the moft 
illuftrious perfonages. 


The Prince/s of Orange to Lady Ruffell. 
“© 1 did not expeét fo many thanks my Lady Ruffel as I find 


in your letter by Mr. Dykvelt, who has faid fo much to me of 
all the marks of kindnefs you fhew’d both to the Prince and 
myfelf, that I fhould be afhamed not to have anfwered it fooner, 
but that you know one is not always provided with an opportu- 
nity of fending letters fafely, of which indeed I am as much to 
feek now as ever, but hoping Mrs. Herbert will fooner find one 
than I, I refolve to leave this with her, not knowing when it 
may come to you, but whenever it does pray do me the juftice 
to believe that I have all the efteem for you which fo good a 
charaéter deferves, as I have heard given you by all people both 
before I left England and fince 1 have been here. And have 
had as much pity as any could have of the fad misfortunes you 
have had, with much more compaffion when they happen to 
perfons who deferve fo well, and yet thofe are they we often fee 
the moft unlucky in the world, as you find by experience ; but 
} hope your Son will live to be a comfort to you, which under 
God, I believe, will be the beft you canhave. As for myfelf I 
can only aflure both you and my Lord of Bedford, that I fhould 
be very glad it lay in my power to do you any kindnefs, the fame 
I can anfwer for the Prince, and indeed you have exprefled fo 
much for us both to Mr. Dykvelr, that if it were poffible it 
would increafe the efteem [ had before for you, which I thall 


be very glad of any occafion to fhew, and more to be better 
> known 
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known to you, that I might perfuade you myfelf of the defire I 
have that you fhould be one of my friends, MARIE.” 

Dr. Fitzwilliam, at the revolution, could not take the oath 
of allegiance to King William and Queen Mary. Part of his 
letter to Lady Ruffel upon that fubject will difplay the integrity 
of his mind, and will afford, at the fame time, a good picture of 
the difficulties into which fome worthy men were thrown, by 
the narrow principles of their ecclefiaftical education. It was 
a concern to her Ladyfhip that the Doctor was not capable of 
entertaining more enlarged views of things. 

‘< It may be, fays he, I have as fad thoughts for the divifions 
of the church, and as ardent defires for its peace as any; and 
Jet my tongue Cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerufalem before my chief joy. But I cannot efteem it a good 
way to feek the attainment of this, by any act which fhall difturb 
my own peace: and yet this I mutt of neceflity do, if I make 
ufe of fuch means as may be conducive to that end, when 
I am not firft convinced of the juftice of them. I did not doubt 
but the Deans of fome of the greateft name in the city would 
take the oaths, nor do I fufpeét but they will proceed to the 
doing fo upon grounds which feem in their own judgment very 
folid. And yet I ought not to act or defend what I do by the 
example of others. ‘This is like clearing one’s felf by reckon- 
ing up the faults of others, as St. Hierome writing to Celantia 
obferves: but however, as he proceeds, it argues a lightnefs 
and vanity of mind, for a man to leave his own confcience to 
follow the opinion of others. It may be their judgment, that 
at leaft, in fuch a cafe as ours was, the people have power to 
alter the fucceffion ; and that the convention was a full repre 
fentative of them. 

I fuckt in other more monarchical principles with the firft 
knowledge | had, from the breafts of my mother the univerfity, 
and then, and ever fince, took them, as far as I could under- - 
ftand, to be more agreeable to our frame of conftitution of 
government; or they may look upon this revolution as a tacit 
and virtual conqueft. I wifh it had been owned to be fuch; 
for then I had known from the refolutions of Civilians and 
Cafuifts and my own reafon, what to have done without diffi- 
culty. Inthe mean time I intreat you, very good Madam, not 
to call boggling at an oath, clafhing againft another, as far as 
Ican difcern, which | formerly took, an unneceffary fcruple. 
I believe, were you under fuch an engagement, your tender- 
nefs and circumfpe€tion would be rather greater than mine. 

“©The former oath of allegiance runs thus: ‘¢ ] will bear 
“¢ faith and true allegiance to his Majefty King Charles, or King 
‘¢ James, and his heirs and fucceffor, and Him and Them will de- 
** fend.” Of fupremacy, ‘6 1 will bear faith and irue allegiance 
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“* to the King’s Highnefs (Charles or James) 47: heirs and lawful 
«¢ fuceefors, and to my power fhall affilt and defend all jurif- 
«¢ digtigns, privileges, pre-eminences and authoritics eranted or 
<< belonging to the King’s Highnefs, his heirs and fucceffors, or 
<¢ united and annext to the Imperial Crown of this realm:” 

“© Now { am informed by the ftatute 1 Jac. c. 1. that Lineal 
fucceifion is a privilege belonging to the Imperial Crown, and 
by 12 Car. 2. c. 30. 17. That the undoubted and fundamental 
Jaws of this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm, nor the 
Commons, nor both together, in parliament, or out of pa‘lia- 
ment, nor the people collectively, nor reprefentatively, nor any 
perfons whatfoever, hath, or ought to have any cvercive power 
over the Kings of this realm. . 

«6 Phe prefent oath runsthus, 6* 7 will bear true allegiance ¢ 
€¢ their Majefties King William and Queen Mary.” Now let any 
impartial perfon refolve me, whether one of thefe, King James 
having abdicated, be his heir, or lawful fucceffor, or could te 
made fo, had the people met cither collectively or reprefenta- 
tively, which they cid neither. 

‘jn the mean time I proteft to your Ladyfhip, upon the 
truth of a chriftian and a prieft, that divefting myfelf of all 
prejudices, and, as far as it’s pofhble, of all ‘pafions which 
darken the light cf the judgmenr, [ will exemine the matter to 
the bottom, and if 1 find I can take the oath, I will. But if [ 
find 1 cannot, without declaring, or an admiffion of fuch a 
declaration, that [ never intend, nor will be thought by con- 
ftruciion or implication by fuch fwearing, to recognize the legat 
title of King William and Queen Mary, 1 thin beg of your 
honour thefe three things. 

<6 y, That you would have the fame good opinion of my in- 
tegrity, and of my zealous addiction to you, or to any thing 
relating to your fervice, as ever you had heretofore. 

“69, That you would permit me, in entire truf@ and confi- 
dence, to make over ail my worldly yvoo's to you: forl fear 
that {ome mens heats may drive things fo far, as to bring all 
recufants of it into a premunire. 

«¢ 3, That [ may have fome room in your houfe, if any can 
be fpared, to fet up my books in, and have recourfe to them, if, 
on refufal, we may be permitted to ftay in the town.” 

The introduction to this colleétion contiins fume valu.ble 
yemarks in vindication of Lord Ruffel; but it is defective in 

oint of compofition, and is Joaded with neeclefs quotations. 
The Editor hath fubjoined notes, which give a fhort account of 
the perfons mentioned in the courfe of the letters. Thefe notes 
add to the entertainment and utility of the Work, and would 
have fet it off to ftill greater advantage, if the Author of them 


had taken pains to render them more accurate and perfpicuous. 
He 
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He is cither not ufed to hiftorical writing, or he was in too 
great hafte, from the defire of availing himielf of the profitable 


jeafon for publ ication. 
K. 
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NATURAL HistTorRy. 
Art. 12, Genera of Birds. y2mo, 28. Edinburgh printed, 
and {old by White in London. 1773: 
a Hi ing yenious and afliduous Mr. Pennant, in his preface to this 
s u blic: itt on, enters into a minute account of the external parts 
of birds, their feat hers, flight, nuptials, nidification, and eggs; and 


— 's to SYSTEM. 
He hopes that, confidering the many fyflems which have been of- 
fered to the public of late years, he fhall not be accsfed of naticnal 





: 


partiality, in iin the preference to that compofed by Ray, in 
1667, and publithed in 1578. * It would be unfair, fays he, to 
conceal the wiiter from whom our great countryman took the origi- 
nal hint of forming that fyem, which has fince proved the founda- 
tion of all that hus been compofed fince that period. This was a 
Frenchman, Belo: of hdans, whote book wa is publithed in 1555.’ Mr. 
Ray coniidered, aliered, ax _ amended the former arrangement, and 
his plan appears to Mr. Pennant to be fo judicious, that it is fcarce 

pofiible to make any change in it for the better: yet, he obferves, 
‘ notwithflanding he was ina ma nner the founder of fyftemztic zoo- 
legy, later difcoveries have made a few improvements On his labours.’ 
‘ My candid friend Linnaeus,’ it _dded, ‘will not take it amifs, that 
I, in part, negle&t his cxample, for J pe oe the and fowl to follow one 
another, undivided by the wearer forvl, the Gralle and Anferes of his 
fyfiiem: butin my generical arrangemer nt, I moit punctually attend 
to the order he has “iN ‘en in his feveral dividi Ons, except in thofe of 
his Axferes, and a few of lis Cradle. For, after the manner of Mr. 
Brifjon, | make a diltiné order of aveter foul with pinnated feet, 
placing them between the waders or cloven-fuored water-fowl, and the 
web footed. The Ofrich, and land-birds with wings ufelefs for 
flight, | place asa diitinct order. ‘The Yrumpeter (Pycphi a Linzzi) 
and the Bufiaras, | place at the end of the Gallinaceaus tribe. Al] 
ure land-birds. The firlt mud/tzpaious, like the generality of the Gal. 
Jinaceous tribe; the lait granivorous, fwift runners, avoiders of wet 
nlaces; and both | have bills fom ewhat arched. It muft be confefed, 
that both have legs naked above the knecs, and the laft, tike the 
avaaers, lay but few eggs. ‘They feem ambigdods birds that have 
aflinity with each order; and it is hoped, that each naturalift may 
be indulged the toleration of pi: acing them as {uits his own opinion.’ 
To the above extract, which will afford the curious in natural 
hiftory a notion of Mr. Pennant’s delign, we will zdd the following 
Outlines of his plan. It is called, Table f Arrangement, with the 

corre ponaeni Ordirs and Genera in the Sy/ema Nature of Linnaeus. 

- Divifion 
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Divifion I. LAND-BIRDS. Divifion IT, WATER-FOWL,. 
(Order I. Rapacious. Accipitres Linngi, 
II. Pies. Picex, 
Ill. Gallinaceous. Gallinz. 
DivifionI. < IV. Columbine. Pafferes. 
V. Paflerine. Pafferes. 
° Galline. 
VI. Struthious, } Gralla 
, f Crder VII. Cloven-footed Grall 
| or Waders. Came 
Divifion I. } VIII. Pinnated feet. § Anferes. 
Grallz. 
Anferes. 
IX. Web-footed. ; — 


The fubdivifions of thefe orders, and the particulars concerning 
them, conititut:: this little volume; which will, no doubt, be ac- 
ceptable to tho fe who love to enquire into this part of the works of 
nature, ye 

CuLINARY. Lil» 

Art. 13. Tse Lady’s Affiftant fir regulating and fupplying her Ta- 
ble; containing One Hundred and Fifty felect Bills of Fare, 
properly difpofed for Family Dinners of Five Difhes, to Two 

Courfes of Eleven and Fifteen; with upwards of Fifty Bills of 

Fare for Suppers, from tive Difhes to Nineteen; and feveral De- 

ferts: Including a confiderable Number of choice Receipts of va- 

rious Kinds, with full Directions for preparing them in the moft 
approved Manncr. Now firft publifhed from the Manufcript Col- 
leétion of a Profefled Houfekeeper ; who had upwards of Thirty 

Years Experience in Families of the firft Fafhion. 8vo. 6s. bound. 

Walter. 1773. 

The late Mr. Bonnel Thornton, of humourous and feftive memory, 
ufed, with great pleafantry, to affert the ferious confequence of the 
Jfeience of eating and drinking. ‘* Do we not all agree,” he would 
fay, ** that our health chiefly depends on our food? and are not 
our bodies, t:herefore, liable to be more or lefs, and well or ill, af- 
fected, every time we eatordrink ; and which, too, we repeat above” 

a thoufand times in a year, every year of our lives ? Can we, then, 
be too attentive to an affair in which we are fo greatly intereffed # 
befide all the piea/ure that we receive in the company of our friends, 
joyoufly affembled round a well provided table ?” 

This was certainly good reafoning; and therefore we hold him not 
to be a wife man who deems too lightly, or irreverently, of a well- 
dreffed joint, a nice pudding, a good orthodox bowl,——or—an 
Author who lias had ‘ 30 years experience’ in a fcience fo highly 
effential to the welfare of man, woman, and child! 

For our part, we cannot refufe our tribute of grateful praife to 
the writer of a treatife which we have read with more appetite than 
hath been exc:ited by any other volume, ancient or modern, that we 
have perufed fince Les Dons de Comus *, written by a learned noble- 





* Oul Art-de la Cuifine, reduit en pratique. ‘This illuftrious cook 
of quality, piablifhed his ingenious and applauded work, at Paris, in 
three handfonae dugdecimos. 
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man of France, and publifhed about a dozen years ugo.—After this 

declaration, what can we add, in favour of the Lady’s Aféfant, but 

an hearty recommendation of the book to all young wives, and in- 
experienced houfekeepers ; many of whom may profit by an attentive 
obfervance of the good inftruction with which it is fraught,—fo as, 
perhaps, in time, to merit the honour of entertaining even a Re- 
viewer, at their tables. 

PoETICAL. 

Art. 14. The Dying Negrofa poetical Epiftle, fuppefed to be 
written by a Black (who lately fhot himfelf on board a Veffel in 
the River Thames) to his intended Wife. 4to. 15. Flexney, 
1773. 

Tho poem took its rife from an article of news which lately 
appeared in the London papers, importing that ‘‘ a black, who, 
a few days before, ran away from his mafter, and gotshimfelf chrif- 
tened, with intent to marry his fellow-fervant, a white woman, being 
taken, and fent on board the captain’s fhip in the Thames, took an 
opportunity of fhooting himfelf through the head.” 

On this foundation, a generous {gn of Apollo, has paid * the tri- 
bute of humanity,’ and feelingly lamented the mifery of a fellow- 
creature, in ftrains which are truly pathetic and harmonious. He 
expreffes the higheft fenfe of human liberty, and vigoroufly afferts 
the natural and aniverfal rights of mankind; in vindicating which, 
he, of courfe, condemns and execrates our Weft-Indian planters, &c. 
whofe tyranny over their unhappy flaves will, we are afraid, in many 
inftances, but too amply juftify the feverity of his mufe; and of 
which the following lines may be given as a f{pecimen : , 


And thou *, whofe impious avarice and pride 
Thy God’s bleft fymbol to my brows deny’d, 
Forbad me or the rights of man to claim, 

Or fhare with thee a Chriftian’s hallow’d name, 
Thou, too, farewell !—for not beyond the grave, 
Thy power extends, nor is my duft thy flave. 

Go bribe thy kindred ruffians with thy gold, 

But dream not Nature’s rights are bought and feld. 
In vain heav’n fpread fo wide the {welling fea; 
Vaft watry barrier, ’twixt thy world and me; 
Swift round the globe, by earth nor heav’n controul’d, 
Fly proud opprefiion and dire luft of gold. 

Where e’re the thirity hell-hounds take their way, 
Still Nature bleeds, and Man becomes their prey. 


The fiery paffion, and defperate refolution, which fo firongly mark 
the negro’s general character, are well expreffed in this epiftle; the 
fpirit and the numbers of which equally manifeit the philanthropy, 
and the poetical abilities, of the Writer. 
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* The mafter af the unhappy negro. 
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Art. 15. The Regifter of Fally; or, Chara&ters and Incidents at 
Bath and the Hot-wells. In a Series of poetical Epiitles. By an 
Invalid. Svo. 2s. 6d, fewed. Newbery, &c. 1773. 

This Gentleman’s Mufe is an invalid, too; and a mere flattern 
into the bargain; but the affects to conceal her unfeemly tatters, un- 
der the veil of Modeity: and we revere the goddefs too much to 
remove it. 

The following lines contain the Author’s jult acknowledgement of 
the unfitnefs of his work to fland in any degree of comparifon with 
the celebrated Bath-Guide : 

| ‘ To write like fam’d A—tey I never did dream, 

Who drinks fuch deep draughts of the Helicon fream 
His genius produces the richef? of cream; 

Contented am | if the Nine i can bilk 

Of a dry cruit of bread, and a dith of Rimm’d milk. 
?Tis his to engage and enrapture the heart, 

His verfe flows from Nature, mine merely from Art; 
Fiis numbers refemble the full iiowing bowl, 

As his dumper-fll’d thoughts quite izebriate the foul ; 
While mine, like {mall flip flops, this virtue retain, 

If you get drunk with A—tey they’ll /oder your brain.’ 


We have no defien in printing fome words, in the foregoing ex- 
tract, in ztalics, ‘They are fo diilinguifhed in the book,—to mark 
(no doubt) the wit and clevernefs of the a/lufons ; which, otherwile, 
might have paffed unnoticed by many a carelefs Reader. 

Art. 16. The Power of Fancy; a Poem. By the Author. ato. 
1s. Rivington. 1773. 

This poem, confidered as the compofition of a young man ¢, has 
confiderable merit; and we fincerely with the Author all the en- 
couragement his talents deferve. Many of our Readers will be pleafed 
with the following paflage. It defcribes the fituation of a lover, 
when his miftrefs has confented to be his bride: 


‘ O’er the dull hours his rapid fancy flies 
To the next fcene, the fcene of all his blifs, 
Array’d in native purity, he views 
The lovely maid, fcarce knowing what he fees, 
The crimfon blufh that veils her languid cheek, 
The tear, the index of her hopes and fears, 
Awake the tendereft feelings of his foul, 

And call forth all his pity. Fondiy now 

He views with foft compaffion’s feeling eye 

The tumult of her bofom, Pleas’d he ftrives 

To pluck each briar from the thorny path ; 
Remove each doubt; each anxious fear allay. 
Bleit hour! when every thought, and every fenfe 
Is loft in extafies of pureft love.’ 


This defcription is warm ; but it is natural, and virtuous. W. 


+ The preface acquaints us that it is ¢ the production of a young 
“gentleman, Jately.a member of the univerfity of Oxford.’ 
: ' rt. 
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Art. 17. The Pandemonium Ballot ; or, the Leadenheads at Logger- 
heads. Inthree Cantos. By Walter Wagitaff. 8vo. 25. Griffin. 
} ° 
Batler’s manner and humour are here tolerably imitated, 

Art. 18. The Chimney -fweepers. A Town Eclogue, gto. 4s. 
Ridley. 1773. 

The bunter-ftyle, and St. Giles’s jaw, are well hit of. The fol- 
lowing couplet is a mafter-piece : 

*¢ Andas to Sooty-pun, believe me, Grim, 
“** Some fays | fings more betterer nor him.” 
Bravo, bravo! Diner! 

Art. 10. The Orange Girl at Foote’s to Sally Harris: or the Town 
to the Country Pomona. An Heroical Epiftle. 4to. 1s. Bla- 
don. 1773. 

‘The poetry of this Epiftle, like that of the Rape of Pomona *, is too 
good for the fubject. With refpect to the decency of either per- 
formance, it would be difficult to fettle the point of precedency be- 
tween them. 

Art. 20. The Thifile. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 1773. 

All that we can difcover, from the perufal of this fatirical piece, 
is, that the Author hates the Scotch, and writes bad verfes, 

Art. 21. 4 Review of the Poem entitled ** Phe Patricians:” or, 
a Re-examination into the Merits of the principal Speakers of the 
Houfe of Lords. By the Authof ‘of a Review of the Poem of 
*“* The Senators.” 4to. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 1773. 

We have ftill our fufpicions that this rhyming Reviewer is gulling 
the public with mock-ftri€tures on his own dull performances. 
See Rev. vol. xlvii. p. 150 and 240. 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 22. Othello, a Tragedy. By William Shakefpeare. Col- 
lated with the modern Editions. By the Editor of King Lear. 
8vo. 3s. Sewed. Owen. 1773. 

Ornamented with a frontifpiece defigned by Hayman and engraved 
by Grignion. Our idea of this Editor’s merit may be collected from 
what was faid of his Lear and Hamlet: See Rev. for March 1771, and 
May 1773- 

MECHANICS. 

Art. 23. Animadverfions on the Ufe of Broad Wheels. and the Pre- 
Jervation of the Public Roads. By. J. Jacob, Author of Obferva- 
tions on the Structure and Draught of Wheel Carriages. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Dilly. 1773. 

Thefe Animadverfions, the Author informs us, are intended to 
obviate a mifconception of his fentiments on the fubje& of wheel- 
carriages. Many perfons imagined that in his ob/ervations +, &c. he 
meant to recommend the unlimited ufe of broad whecls, as tending 
univerfally to the prefervation of the roads, provided it could be 
reconciled to the profit and convenience of the proprietors of fuch 
carriages. Whereas in this Pamphlet, it is his defign to fhew, from 
a furvey of the nature and conftrudtion of our public roads, and the 
manner in which they are affected by wheel-carriages, that it is their 


a 





* See Art. 238, of latt Month’s Catalogue.. 
+ See Rev. for Jauuary laf, p. 2. 
Rev. July 1773. F weight 
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weicht or the velocity of their motion, and not any other circufit- 
fiance, which is the moft effential object of confideration, refpeéting 
the damave they do the public roads. He propofes therefore to in- 
creafe their number and lefien their weight; an amendment, which, 
he apprehends, would neither be injurious to the proprietors nor to 
the community. Mr. J concludes with fuggefting a number of re- 
gulations, refpeing turnpike roads and wheel-carriages. With 
regard to the latter. he adviies, ‘* rit, That no waggons or four 
wheeled carriages, have lefs than a fix inch wheel, fat tire, nor be 
permitted to wcigh with their Joad above threeton. zdly, That no 
cart or two wheeled carriages of burthen have lefs than a like fix inch 
whec] flat tire, nor any be permitted to weigh with their load above 
one ton anda half.  3div, That no flage waggon or four wheeled 
carriage of burthen be drawn by more than fcur hortles two a-breatt, 
nor a loaded two wheel-carriage by more than two horfes a brealt, or 
three in leneth. gthly, That four wheeled ftage-coaches and chaifes 
e reftricied to wheels at Jeaft three inches broad, flat.tire, and toa 
burthen of twoton. All two wheeled chaifes or carts to wheels of 
the fame breadth, and to a load of half the weight. sthly, That 
pleasure carriages and the cozches or chaifes of private perfons, be 
indulged with wheels of no more than two inches and a half breadth, 
flat tire, provided the four wheeled carriages, with the burden, do 
not weigh more than one ton and a half, and the two wheeled car- 
riages more than fifteen hundred weight.” TR 
MATHEMATICS. “Se 
Art. 24. The young Geographer and Aftronomer’s bef? Companion. 

By E. Jones, ‘Teacher of the Claffics and Geography, at Bromley, 

Kent.. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Baldwin. 1773. 

A meer «chool boook, containing a brief abitract of modern and 
artient geography, the ufe of the globes, the principles of dialling, 
the elements of allronomy and chronology, itis profefledly a com- 
pilation, and may be of ufe to thofe for whom itis intended. -¥, 

NAVIGATION. R 
Art. 25. The Mariner’s Infiruéior : being an eafy and expeditious 

Method whereby a Mailer may teach the Art of Navigation in a 

fhort Time, &c. By William Puddicombe, of Topfiam. 12mo. 

3s. 6d. Law. 1773. 4 

Books of this kind fo much refemble one another, that it is need- 
le:s to give a minute and circumflantial account of every new pub- 
lication. ‘This is chiefly defigned for thofe who cannot fpare more 
time in learnisg navigation than is abfolutely neceflary; and there- 
fore many theorems are omitted and others are only fuppofed, which 
would have {welled the book beyond a moderate fize and rendered it 
unintelligible to thofe for whofe fervice it was primarily intended. 
The title-page wil] give a {ufficient account of its contents. It con- 
tains, the Gregorian or new calendar: the defcription and ufe of the 
plain and Gunicr’s feale: geometrical problems: plain, traverfe, 
and Mereztor siailing: paraliel, middle latitude, oblique and current 
failing : 1ules and directions to work an cbiervation: the method of 
finding the variation of the compafs by the iun’s azimuth and ampli- 
tude; togecher- with the plain and Mercator's charts, with ee 
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how to prick them: as alfo the method of keeping a journal at fea’: 
with rules and direétions for correcting the dead-reckoning by an 
obfervation: to which are added tables of Icgarithms and logarithmic 
fines and tangents; and a ufeful figure for the more readily working 
a day’s work to be entered in a journal. 
PourtTtrcaL ~* Be 
Art. 26. The Votes and Proceeding of the Freeholders and other Ine 
habitants of the Town of Bofton, in Town Meeting affembled, according 
to Law, Publiihed by Urderof the Town. ‘To whichis prefixed, 
as introductory, an attefted Copy of a Vote of the Town at a pre-e 
ceding Meeting, The whole containing a particular Enumeration 
of thofe Gricvances that have given Rife to the prefent alarming 

Difcontents in America. 8vo. is. Bofton printed, London re- 

printed by Wilkie. 1773. 

The difcontent firft produced by the American ftamp a&, and after- 
ward revived by theegually impolitic duties impojed on articles of Ame- 
ricanconfumption, have fo evil a tendency, that it were devoutly, how- 
ever vainly, to be wihed, that things could be reitored to the fame 
fituation in which they were before thefe exertions of authority were 
thoughton. If we may be permitted to review the great queition of 
the conduct of a parent ftate toward colonies, merely with the eye of 
policy, it fhould feem, that colonies ought to be treated according to 
their circumftances. A colony on an ifland, after it is fully fettled, 
cannot materially increafe, becaufe of its local limitations; and 
therefore it can never throw off its dependence. On the other hand, 
a number of maritime colonies, On a continent of vaft extent, may in 
time be retained by no ftronger ties than thofe of mutual inte- 
ret; though if thefe are duly cultivated, they are the flrongelt of 
any. If the former cafe flould be thonght to point out the fituation 
between mafter and fervant, in the latter we have an exact refem- 

lance of the connexion between parent and child; and it is con- 
trary to experience for a father to grow more auflere as his children 
approach to maturity: it may be added, that a fenfible child trained 
up with tender care, whatever fituation he may afterward arrive at, 
will never forget the relation he flands 1n to an indulgent parent, 

The Londen Editor of thefe Bofon papers, after flating, in his pre- 
face, the diffatisfaction fomented by continuing and enforcing the 
duty on tea, asa ftanding claim to the exercife of the power of efta- 
blifhing fuch impofitions; the conflant flate of irritation the people 
have been kept in, by the late inftructicns fent to their governors ; 
and the impoflibility of preventing fmugg'ing along a coatt of 1500 
miles extent, when fmuggling is coniidered as patriotifm; has 
charged fome important confequences to this account, which we fhall 
lay before our readers.—‘ It is fuppofed that at leaft a million of 
Americans drink tea twice a day, which, at the firft coift here, can 
{carce be reckoned at lefs than half a guinea ahead per annum. This 
market, that in the five years which have run on fince the act paved, 
would have paid 2,500,co> Guineas, for tea alone, into the coffers of 
the company, we have wantonly lott to foreigners. Meanwhile it is 
faid the duties have fo diminiflied, that the whole remittance of the 
lat year amounted to no more than the pitiful frm of 85 pounds for 
the expence cf fome hundred thoafands in armed (hips and foldiers to 
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fupport the officers. Hence the tea and other India goods that might 
have been fold in America, remain rotting in the company’s ware- 
houles, while thofe of foreign ports are known to be cleared by the 
American Demand. Hence in fome degree the company’s inability 
to pay their bills; the finking of their ttock, by which millions of 
property. have been annihilated; the lowering of their dividend, 
whereby fo many muft be diftrefled; the lofs to government of the 
ftipulated 400,000 pounds a year, which muft make a proportion- 
able reduction in our favings towards the difcharge of our enormous 
debt; and hence in part the fevere blow fuffered by credit in general, 
to the ruin of many families; and the ftagnation of bufinefs in Spital- 
fields and at Manchefter, through want of vent for their goods ; with 
other future evils, which, as they cannot, from the numerous and 
fecret connections in general commerce, eafily be forefeen, can hardly 
be avoided. 

In the report of the committee to the town meeting at Bofton, we 
havea concife fyftem of politics adapted to their fituation as colonifts, 
which is drawn up with great good fenfe and mature judgment. 

An exemplification of their refpective articles of complaint in the 
nature of a memorial, is added, the particulars of which the public 
are by this time well acquainted with: the whole is concluded with 
the letter of correfpondence to the other towns, and with copies of 
the meffages between the town meeting and Governor Hutchinfon. )y 
Art. 27. The Letters of ‘funior to Lord North, with Two additional 

T etters on the Difmiffion of the Cuftom-houfe Officers; dedicated to his 

Lordfhip, and addreffed to the Public. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wood- 

mafon. 1773. 

‘Thefe letters relate to the indire&t {chemes of fraud and oppreffion 
carried on by cuftom-houfe officers; men, whofe want of principle is 
fufficiently known to all, both the honeft and difhoneft, whofe bufi- 
nefs in any meafure confifts in exports or imports. Their practices, 
however, are very loofely hinted at, without coming clofe to pofitive 
facts, in particular inftances ;—and the letters, which were firft pub- 
lithed in a news-paper, being now colleéted in the fame detached 
form, confift almoft wholly of declamatory introduétions and conclu- 
fions: whereas had they been thrown into one connected detail, they 
might have received new force, and been read to greater advantage. [/, 
Art. 28. The Advantages of a Settlement upon the Ohio in North 

America, 8vo. 1s. Ridley. 1773. 

A plain well meant train of perfuafive arguments to the fettlement 
in queition ; apparently written by fome perfon well acquainted with 
the country, and better furnifhed with faéts than with the art of dif- 
playing them in a pleafing manner. He gives a very favourable 
account of the country at the conflux of the Miffiffippi and the Ohio, 
and advifes the building a fort there, which he fays would be on the 
fouth, what Albany is on the north, ‘ centers of two circles of a very 
extenfive commerce.’—Our Readers will underftand his meaning ; 
but he is not very happy in expreffing it. W 
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NoveEts 
Art. 29. The Fafhtonable Friend. 12mo. 2 Vol.. 5s. Sewed. 
Becket. 

Nature and probability have had no concern in the production of 
this trifle. W 
Art. 30. The Scotch Parents; or the remarkable Cafe of John 

Ramble, written by himfelf. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Bladon. 1773. 

A ridiculous, low, ill-written ftory of the Author’s illicit and 
unfortunate amour with the daughter of a fhop-keeper in a market 
not far from St James’s. John Ramble appears, from his own ac- 
count (which has, to give him his due, throughout, the air of truth) 
to be avery indifcreet man, and to have not only involved himfelf in 
diftrefs, by his mifcondu&; but alfo to have occafioned the ruin of 
the poor girl whom he feduced. Mifs M——’s parents, too, feem 
to have made but a forry ufe of their authority over their unhappy 
daughter. 

Art. 31. Emma; or, the Unfortunate Attachment. 14 /exti- 

mental Novel. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Hookham. 1773. 

Innocent, but not excellent:—yet not contemptible. We have 
charatterifed fifty fuch ; and are fick of repetition. 

Art. 32. The Hiftory of Lord Afhborn and Mifs Howe; or the 
reclaimed J.ibertine. By the Author of Frederick *, or the fortu- 
tunate Beggar. izmo. 3 Vols. gs. Rofon, &c. 1773. 

When we read an ill-written novel and reflest, as we are led to do, 
on the mifapplication of a writer's talents, we cannot help recollecting 
the exclamation of an honeft illiterate carman, {in Joe Miller, per- 
haps] on feeing one of his acquaintance in the pillory, for forgery, — 
‘¢ This comes of your reading and writing, you foolifh rafcal!” 


MirscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 33. The State of Chimney-/weepers young Apprentices, fhewing 
the wretched Condition of thefe diftreffed Boys; the ill Conduct 
of fuch Mafters as do not obferve the Obligation of Indentures ; 
the Neceffity of a ftrict Inquiry in order to fupport the civil and 
religious Rights of thefe Apprentices; to encourage good Matters 
and regulate the Trade; that the ufeful Occupation of Chimney- 

{weeping may be confidered as an Object worthy of Attention ; 

and the Humanity of the Nation be no longer violated in the Perfons 

of thefe Boys. By J. Hanway, Efq; 12mo. 6d. Wilkie. 

Mr. Hanway, whofe attention is ever directed to fchemes of pub- 
lic utility, has, in this little traét, pointed out the molt wretched fet 
of human beings in all the metropolis, as objedts of public compaffion 
and relief: thofe deftitute young children who are doomed to the 
loathfome employment of cleaning our chimnies. A fubfcription 
is, we underfland, opened, and a plan is now digefting, for putting 
them under a better regulation, both as'to the comforts of life, and a 
due regard to their moral inftruétion: but if the peculiar fituation 
of thefe unhappy boys, fhould appear to be owing more to the nature 
of the employment to which they are enflaved, than to the good or 
bad difpofition of their matlers, (which neverthelefs may cither age 
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gravate or alleviate the ci:cumfiances of it) this fcheme will operate 
sather as a precarious palliative than a radical cure. It would there- 
fore be worth the attention of the committee formed to carry it into 
exccution, to endeavour at re/cuing the poor children from fuch filthy 
unwholefome work, by introducing a difierent mode of performing it. 

As the cafe itands at prefent, children at the moft tender age are, 
on account of their {mall fize, put into a worfe employment, and are 
worle treated in it, than any full grown man experiences in this 
country; allowing for their different degrees of flrength, and for 
com pulfion i in one cafe, and voluntary hire in the other. In fhort, 
it is a grofs violation cf the moft obvious dictates of humanity, to 
force young boys, as foon as they are able to ule their feeble limbs, 
up narrow, footy, dangerous funnels, merely becaufe their friendleds 
fituation, and incapacity of refiftance, expofe them io fuch crvel 
treatment. Isthe art of {weeping chimnics arrived at the ae plus 
ultra? It istobe hoped not. if we are rightly informed, chimnies 
are often {wept in various parts of this iland, by a furze buth, or 
whifp of ftraw, tied to the middle of a long rope, which is drawn up 
and down the funnel by a perfon above and another below; and feme 
fuch expedient when improved by experience, might be adapte -d, to 
puta flop to the dhameful advantage now talen of poverty and help- 
lefs innocence: nor could the fociety for the encouragement of arts, 
&c, offer a premium that would redound more to the honour of their 
humanity, than to fimulate the contrivance of an effectual! methed for. 
this purpofe, 


Art. 34. A Drapier’s Addrefs to the good People of England, on the 
Caufes of the prefent deurnefs of Proviiions, &c. svo. 6d. 
Longman, 1773. 
©All ingenuous attempts to invefigate the caufes of a general 

calamity are laudable and meritorious, however uniuccefsful they may 
be,’ fays our Addreile , with truth; although it may be neceflary to 
fet bounds to this pofition, leit the public be too much peflcred with 
the reveries of well meanivg perfcns, who are at the ‘ame ume detti- 
tute of thofe abilities which are requifiie tO maintain a refpectable 
appearance in-print.—-‘Tlis Writer may be benevolent in his defign ; 
and it is confefled that his few pages are not utterly devoid of inte- 
refting poiitions: he feems, however, jafily to eflimate limfelf asa 
plain man of mederate underitanding. 

He opens his litle bucget with an avowal of his ciffatisfaion with 
regard to the examination * of Meflrs. Sinyth and Farrow, concerning 
the prefent high price, and the diflillati on, of grain. He declares 
himfelf perfonaily unacquainted with thefe gentlemen, but he afierts 
that their pofitions and conclufions have greaily the appearance of 
falfhocd, and he is very apprehenfive that the great council of the 
nation may be dufed by their reprefentations ie profefies too much 
charity to believe that Mefirs. S. and F. are bad nien, who would 
wilfully miflead the H. of C. and impofe on the nation, but he thinks 
them unfit for the bufinefs of calculation, unable to form probable 
conjectures, and unlikely to take the neceffary pains to procure in- 
formation. He undertakes toconfute their accounts and reafonings, 





* Before the Houfe of Commons. 
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and to give us his opinions on the various topics of crops, culture, 
great and little farms, advanced rents, corn-bounty, diltillery, popu- 
lation, wool-gro% wing, tillage, pa‘turage, &c. &c. On moit of thefe 
topics he advances more Suppofitions than argumenis; and on the whole, 
he informs us of nothing that we knew not, fufliciently, before. In 
fome refpects we think his doctrine is very erroneous; and, on the 
whole, it is peculiarly unfortunate for him, though not for the pub- 
lic, that he has publifhed his crudities at the fame time that Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s maflerly production mane | its pee ind, C 


young Lady. 12mo, > Vols. 6s. Waders 177 3. a= 


This is a fenfible; pleafing performance, happily adapted toimprove 
the minds and form the manners of thofe young perfons who w il} ate 
tentively perufe it. {n our opinion, thele letters have a tendency to 
do hon much more effential fervice than the general run of novels and 
romances ; although itis confefled that in fome of the latter there is 
excellent morality, united with the mott lively pictures of the human 
mind, and with all that can entertain the imagination and inte:eft the 
heart. Yet moftofthem, asthis Writer obferves, are calculated to 
inflame the paflions of youth, while the chief parpofe of education 
fhould be to moderate and retrain them. ‘The writing, and the fen- 
timents of thefe faitious flories, it is here farther remarked, often 
tend to vitiate the ftile, and to miflead the uncerflanding. The ex- 
pectation of extraordinary adventures,—which feldom if ever happen 
to the fober and prudent part of mankind,—and the admiration of 
extravagant paflions and abfurd conduct, are fome of the ufual fruits 
of this kind of reading :—which, adds our Authorefs, (for we are in- 
formed this is a lady’s production) when a young woman makes it 
her chief amufement, generally renders her ridiculous in convertation, 
and miferably wrong-headed in her purfuits and behaviour.’ 

Should any of the above reflections appear fevere to fome of our 
Readers, we muft ailure them that the fair Writer is rot affectedly 
precife or morofe: but while the inculcates the moft judicious maxims, 
and difcovers a well improved mind, her letters are written Ina very 
agreeable manner, and her fentiments appear to flow from a heart 
tenderly folicitous for the real welfare of the young lady to whom they 
are immediately addrefied. 

The Letters are ten in number, and their contents are as follows; 
the firit principles of religion ; the itudy of the holy scriptures; the 
regulation of the heart and affections; the government of the temper; 
cconomy; politencis and accomp! litiments; geography and chro- 
nology; the manner and courte of reading hiltory. 

‘Lhe foilawing extract from the ictier on the regulation of the 
heart and affections, may afford the Reader a farther idea of this 
Work: 

—~‘ There is nothing in which felf-deception is more notorious, 
than in what regards fentiment and feeling —Let a vain young wo- 
man be told that tendernefs and iulinefs is the peculiar charm of the 
fex-—that even their weaknefs is lovely, and their fears becoming— 
and you will preiently obferve her grow io tender as to be ready to 
weep for a fly; fo fearful, that the ftarts at a feather; and fo weak 


hearted, that the {mallet accident quite overpowers her.—Nothing fo 
F 4 effectually 
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effeCtually defeats its own ends as this kind of affectation: for though 
warm affections and tender feelings are beyond meafure amiable and 
charming, when perfeétly natural, and kept under the due controul 
of seafon and principle—yet nothing is fo truly difgufting as the 
affectation of them, or even the unbridled indulgence of fuch as are 
real.—Remember, my dear, that our feelings were not given us for 
our ornaments, but to {pur us on to right aétions.—Compaffion, for 
inftance, was not imprefed on the human heart, only to adorn the fair 
face with tears, and to give an agreeable languor to the eyes,—it 
was defigned to excite our utmoft endeavours to relieve the fufferers, 


—Yet how often have | heard that felfifh weaknefs, which flies from . 


the fight of diftrefs, dignified with the name of tendernefs !—‘* My 
friend is, I hear, in the deepeft affliction and mifery;—lI have not feen 
her,— for indeed I cannot bear fuch fcenes—they affect me too much! 
thofe who have lefs fenfibility are fitter for this world ;—but for my 
part, Lown, Iam not able to fupport fuch things—I fhall not attempt 
to vifit her, till | hear fhe has recovered her fpirits."’ This I have 
heard faid, with an air of complacence, and the poor felfifh crea- 
ture has perfuaded herfelf that fhe had finer feelings than thofe gene- 
rous friends, who were fitting patiently in the houfe of mourning— 
watching, in filence, the proper moment to pour in the balm of com- 
fort ;—who fuppreffed their own fenfations, and only attended to thofe 
of the afflicted perfon—and, whofe tears flowed in fecret, whilft their 
eyes and voice were taught to enliven the finking heart with the ap- 
pearance of chearfulnefs,—That fort of tendernefs which makes us 
ufelefs, may indeed be pitied and excufed, if owing to natural imbe- 
cillity— but, if it pretends to lovelinefs and excellence, it becomes 
truly contemptible.’ 

We recommend thefe volumes to the attention of the younger part 
of the fair fex; as the initruétions here offered to them will certainly 
tend to render them equally amiable and ufeful, in every ftation and 
circumiftance of life. 

Art. 36. The Socratic Syftem of Morals: as delivered in Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 1773. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia are commonly regarded as a collection of 
agreeable and intiructive colloquies, not immediately connected with 
each other: the Author of this little tra& imagines that he fees in 
them a regular fyflem of morals, comprehended under the three gene- 
ral heads of duty towards God, our neighbour and ourfelves. To 
fupport this opinion, he Jays before hjs Readers a fynopfis of that 
famous and valuable piece of antient literature. ‘* The three firft 
beoks, fays he, contain an analytical invettigation of the duties of 
man, towards God—himfelf—and his neighbour, contidered in two. 
points of view; as a member of a private family, and of a public 
community; the fame duties are in the fourth book delivered /yathe- 
thetically,’ 

However juft this Writcr’s remark be, there is an affectation fome- 
times in his ftyle, which is not agreeable. The above fentence 
difcovers fomewhat of it, as does alfo the following: *‘ Common 
readers confider this performance as no higher a fpecics of compofi- 
tion than MMemseirs delivered with inimitable eafe and elegance, 
But to the philofophical mind, which penetrates beyoud the Surface, 
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and concentrates the rays of truth, an internal proof is given of its being 

a methodical piece-a regular and complete fyitem of morals.’ 

There are, however, /ome pretty obfervations in this little pamphlet ; 

but we can by no means approve the flippant cenfure of the great 

and truly venerable Newron, in page 16, where that immortal ge- 
nius is reprefented as ignorant of the boundaries of moral philofophy ! 

Were this in any meafure true, fuch illiberal treatment of the 

memory of thisPrince oF PHiLosorHeRs is highly indecent, and will 

be refented by every lover of fcience, and every friend to virtue. $1), 

Art. 37. A faithful Narrative of the Converfion and Death of” ; 
Count Struenfee, late Prime Minifter of Denmark.—Publithed by 
D. Munter, an eminent Divine, who was ordered by the King to P 
prepare him for Death. To which is added, the Hiftory of Count 
Enevold Brandt, from the Time of his Imprifonment to his death. 
‘The whole tranflated from the original German. Embellithed with 
the Heads of both the unhappy Gounts. 8vo. 4s. Sewed. Linde. 
1773+ 
This account is undoubtedly genuine, and does credit to the hu- 

manity of Dr. Munter, as well as to his character as a chriltian mi-« 

nifter. Commendation is alfo due to Dr. Hee, who attended Count 

Brandt. 

Art. 38. An appeal to the People called Quakers, on the late Diffes 
rence between John Fothergill and Samuel Leeds; fo far as the 
Diicipline of the Society was concerned therein. To which is 
added a Letter qrote to Dr. Fothergill by a Friend, while the 
Affair was in Litigation. 8vo. 6d. Sold by the Bookfellers at 
the Royal Exchange. 1773. 

We efteem the Quakers to be, in the general, a peaceable and wor- 
thy fet of people, for which reafon it gives us fome concern to obferve 
any inftances in which they contend among themfelves, and att con- 
trary to their own elftablifhed rules. The Pamphlet now before us, 
does not give any account cf the matterin difpure between the gentle- 
men mentioned in, the title-page, and which has now been legally 
determined in a court of judicature; but feems only intended to 
vindicate the conduét of three perfons who were the majority of the 
arbitrators to whofe determination, conformably to the method ap- 
pointed among the Quakers in fuch cafes, the affair had, with the 
confent ofeach party, been committed. .! hefe three perfons, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the arbitration bonds, and within the limited 
time, publithed their award, to which Dr, Fozhergill not chufing to 
fubmit, the caufe was carried into the court of king’s bench; by 
which court the faid award was reverfed| The award itfelf, together 
with the depofitions of the three arbitrators in Weitminiter hall, and 
fome other papers, are here fubmitted to the contideration of the 
public. By what we can gather from hence, we are led to 
fuppofe, that thefe arbitrators had endeavoured to execute, with 
fidelity, the traft repofed in them: but the knowledge of many other 
circumitances is requifite in order to the forming a judgment in this 
cafe,—for want of which we are unable to pronounce any thing with 


Certainty about it. }] 
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RELicious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 39. Afhort Defence of the Doctrine of the Divinity of Chrif ; 
with fome Remarks upon a late Appeal to the ferious and candid 
Profeffors of Chriitianity. The fecond Edition. To which is 





added, a Supplement, containing Obfervations upon a late familiar 

Llluftration of certain Paffages of Scripture, izmo. 3d. Crowder, 

&c. 

It is {peaking much to the advantage of works in polemical divi- 
nity-to fay, that they are written with candour and charity; it is 
not often that we can fay fo much in their favour ; but this praife is 
due to the little performance before us. As to its immediate fubject, 
we have had fuch frequent occafions to take notice of it, that it is 
very unneceflary for us now to add any remarks. The pamphlet is 
a repetition of thofe arguments that have been repeatedly urged, and, 
numbers think, as oiten refuted ; the writcr intends it tor the ufe of 
thofe who cannot read larger traéts. On whichever fide of the quef- 
tion truth lies, we apprehend there are {ome coniiderations offered 
by this Author, which he himfelf can hardly think have very great 
weight, or which will not admit of an explication equally favourable to 
the other party; and we mult regard him as much too peremptory, when 
after having collected feveral paflages of f{cripture, he adds, ‘ If they 
do not prove thatthe Lord Jefus Cariil is alfo the Almighty Creator, 
and, con{equently, Very and tternal God, it fignifies nothing at- 
tempting to prove any thing by icripture: words can convey no 
meaning, but upon ail language reits impenetrable darknefs and 
confufion.? We doubt not but he firmly believes the doétrine for 
which he argyves ; but thus it is, too often, with warm writers in di- 
vinity,—** Either cur explication 1s right, or there is notruth in the _ 
{criptures.”’ Wr. 
Art, 40. The Exceilency of the Fewifh law vindicated: Intwo ~ 

Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Sie. Se 

To which is added, an Appendix: And alfo a fhort Comment on 

on Pfal. cix. and lv. Wherein they are fhewn not to be impreca- 

tory, but prophetical. By Thomas Randolph, UL. D. Preiicent of 

C.C. C. and Lady Margaret’s Profeflor of Divinity. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Rivington. 1773: 

This Author is an advocate for the writings of the Old Teftament, 
in oppofition to fome perfons, even among Chriilians, who have 
affected to {peak of them with a kind of difrefpect. He produces a 
number of quotations from them, and in different views reprefents 
the propriety, the advantage, and excellence of the {tatutes and cum- 
mands delivered to the people of [fracl. He offers fome jutt conii- 
derations, both in the ferimons and in the appendix, in order to de- 
fend their Jaw from the imputation of cruelty. ‘To thefe are added 
remarks on the account which Dr. Vurell, in his late criticifm on 
the books of Job, Pfalms *, &c, has given of the imprecations in the 
rooth Pfalm. Dr. Randolph is diffatisied with his friend’s ob- 
fervations on the fubject, but he treats him with refpect, and 
offers fome reafons, which teem judicious and weighty, to fhew, that 
the paflages, which now appear as imprecations, thould be tranflated —_, 
in the future tenfe, and are to be contidered as prophetical. tI 
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* Vid. Rev. vol, xlvil. p. 119. 
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Art. 41. An expo/tulatory Letter to the Reverend Dr. Randolph, Pre- 
fident of C. C.C. and Lady Margaret's, Profeffor of Divinity in the 
Univerfity of Oxford; in Reply to his Charge againf? the Reverend 
Dr. Durell, Principal of Hertford College. With jome Stri@ures upon 
his Comment on Pfalm cix. Shewing that what is there confidered, as 
prophetical and not imprecatory, is in reality imprecatory and not pro- 
phetical, By a Member of the Univerifity. 8vo. 1s, Riving- 

ton. 1773. 

This gentleman is difgufted with Dr. Randolph for being angry, 
and, at the fame time, appears to be very angry himfelf. He en- 
deavours, however, to excufe himielf, from the nature of the proveca- 
tion given; and he confefles that he does not pretend to have taken u 
the pen with phlegmatic coolnefs and indifference. Dr. Randolph, 
it muit be owned, has laid himfelf open to fome cenfure ; but it would 
have been more honourable to his antagoniit to have written with a 
greater degree of coo!ncts, and in lefs hafte. In relation tothe Pfalm 
immediately under confideration, this writer dees not approve of the 
account given either by Dr. Durell or Dr. Randolph, but labours to 
defend the interpretation by Dr. Sykes, who fuppofes the impreca- 
tions to have been pronounced againit David by his adverfaries. But 
he is too peremptory, when in the title page he feems pofitively to 
decide, that thete paflages are imprecatory and not prophetical, fince after 
all that he and others have faid on the fubject, it ftill remains a mat- 
ter of doubt. He writes as a man of ingenuity and learning, and is 
truly commendable for his folicitude to vindicate a worthy friend, 
whom he apprehends to be unjuitly attacked and cenfured. ve. 
Art. 42. The Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles ak 

dered and explained, in a feries of Sermons, preached in the Parifh 

Church of St. Mary Le-Bow, in the tears 1793, 177%, and 17713 

for the Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert bcyle, £/7; By the Kev. Dr. 

Henry Oxnen, Rector of St. Olave, Hart-Streci, and Fellow of the 

Royal Society. svo. 2Vols. 10s. bound. Rivington, 1773. 

The view which is given in thefe volumes of the connection and 
beauty of the difpenfations of divine providence towards mankind, 
according to the accounts of fcripture, 1s ingenious, and will, no 
doubt, prove fatisfactory to numbers, who with to read the iacred 
writings with the greatelt poflible advantage. The Author tells us, 
that in the conftruction and conduct of this fcheme, he had a parti- 
cular attention to the benefit of young divines, to whom, we appre- 
hend, thefe difcourfes may be very uieful, as a kind of key to the 
{criptures, fetting bcfore them the grounds and reafons of different 
ditpenfations, though they fhould not, in every re/ped, agree with 
the explications of Dr. Owen. We cannot give our Readers a better 
idea of the {cope and intent of the work than in the Writer’s own 
words. He obferves, that his performance ‘ naturally divides itfelf 
into fix parts. Part the f7/?, comprehended in Sermon I.—Iil. treats 
of the analogy ef revealed religion with the conftitution and courfe 
of nature—and of the credibility and certainty of miraculous inter- 
pofitions. Part the /econd, comprehenced in Sermon IV.—VI. treats 
of the moral ftate of the world trom the creation to the deluge; the 
nature of the diipenfations relative thereto; and the propriety of the 
miracles interwoven with them. Part the third, comprehended in 
Sermon VII.---X. treats of the moral ftate of the world from the de- 
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Juge to the departure ont of Egypt; the feveral difpenfations relative 
thereto; and the miraculous interpofitions by which they were fup- 
orted. Part the fourth, comprehended in Sermon XI.—XVI. treats 
of the moral ftate of the world from the departure out of Egypt to 
the end of the Babylonifh captivity, the feveral difpenfations relative 
thereto ; and the fuitablenefs of the miracles which occur in that pe- 
riod, to the great end they were defignedto promote. Part the fifth, 
cemprehended in Sermon XVII. treats of the moral ftate of the world 
at the time of our Saviour’s appearance—and of the neceffity of a new 
revelation. Part the /fxtb, comprehended in Sermon XVIII.—to 
XXIII. treats of the connection between the doétrines of Chritt and 
the moral exigencies of mankind—and of the analogy between his 

smiracles and do¢trines. Conclufion—Sermon XXIV.’ 

In fome of the difcourfes the Author appears to be rather prolix, 
and alfo, at times, to Jay, perhaps, too great ftrefs on uncertain or 
conjectural explications and derivations. But his fermons are, on 
the whole, fenfible, inftrutive, and directed to a praétical ufe. In 
the laft difcourfe, the force of the argument is fummed and addreffed 
to the ferious attention of the unbeliever and the chriftian. 

Art. 43. 4 brief and impartial Hifiory of the Puritans; reprefent= 
ing their Principles and Sufferings, with occafonal Objervations. By 
the Author of the ferious and earneft Addrefs to Proteftant Diffen- 
ters. 12mo. 4d. Johnfon. 1772. 

This little tract is intended for the information of thofe perfons 
whofe time, orcircumftances, will not permit them to gather it from 
larger performances. It is indeed multum in parvo, and leaves no 
room to fufpect the writer of mercenary motives. The revival of 
ancient difputes and animofities is not in itfelf pleafing or defirable ; 
but to remind men of the principles of liberty, to warn them 
againft political or ecclefiallical encroachments, and fhew them in 
what religion really confifts, as diftinguifhed from its mere circum- 
ftantials and formalities: thefe are in truth important ends, and in 
thefe views-it is to be wifhed that publications of the kind now be. 
fore us might be eafily attained and circulated. The Author aims 
at impartiality in his relatidns, which is fuperior to any elegance or 
ornaments of ftyle. He writes with plainnefs, becaufe he writes for 
general inftru€lion; but he writes with good fenfe and peripicuity. 
He properly obferves, that every material circumftance could not be 
recorded in fo {mall a pamphlet, and it is probable he found fome 
difficulty in feleéting the mott ftriking facts. | hough we do not pro- 
pofe any long extracts from this publication, we find ourfelves much 
inclined to infert two fhort paffages that follow, relative to the 
adminiftration of affairs in the time of Archbifhop Laud. ‘ One 
minifler, it is faid, was fufpended for preaching on the Sunday even- 
ing, though it was a funeral fermon. And whereas fome minifters 
ufed to explain the queltions and an{fwers in the catechifm, and make 
a fhort prayer before and after, the bifhop reproved them fharply for 
it, faving that was as bad as preaching: fome who continued this 
practice were enjoined public penance.’ 

Jn another place, -when notice is taken of the imprudent and 
foolith zeal of Laud, and others, in driving away manufaéturers and 
foreigners, it is obferved, ‘ One fober, honeft manufacturer, who 
keeps twenty poor conilantly at work, is of more real fervice to the 
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community, than he who lays out thoufands in merely beautifying 

churches or enriching colleges: Laud and his ereatures have been 

much cried yp for the latter, whilft the irreparable lofs the nation 

fuffered, by their difturbing honeft and induftrious tradefmen, has 

been efteemed of little moment by their panegyrifts.? The word 

creatures, inthe above paffage, had better, perhaps, have been omitted, 

as hardly agreeable to the candour this Writer profeffes: there are, 

we think, a few other inftances of the like kind. The account given 

of Mr. Jebb of Cambridge, though it ought to be publicly kno 

and animadverted on, is, we apprehend, rather mifplaced in bei : 

inferted in the advertifement at the beginning of this publication. HM] . 

Art. 44. New Sermons to Affes. By the Author of Sermons to 
Affes. izmo. 2s. Bladon. 1773. 

Thefe fermons, feven in number, are all from one text, viz. 
Judges iii. 22. And the dirt came out. The preacher is arch and 
humorous ; pouring forth a torrent of keen fatire. His former pub- 
lication * was chiefly addreffed to the clergy; this volume is more 
general, though the minifters of religion are by no means unnoticed, 
He fets before us a moft unpleafing and melancholy piéture of the 
ftate of things in the Aeathen land of Moab; but who will fuppofe 
that fuch a defcription is appiicable to the Chri/ian country of Great 
Britain! His readers cannot, however, be at any lofs to difcern his 
meaning. His humour may poflibly, in fome initances, be thought, 
as the phrafe is, to run rather /ow ; but fuch is the corruption and 
venality of the age; fuch our profligacy and follies ; fo profufe are 
we, and yet fo rapacious; fo great and oppreflive is the increafing 
evil which falls on the middling and lower ranks of people from the 
greedinefs of monopolizers, engroffers, and others, who are verfed 
in the mercenary and unrighteous arts of trade,—that we muft ap- 
plaud our fatirift, and exprefs our wifh that this, or any other chaf- 
tifement, might contribute, not only to expofe our mifcondud, but 
to pave the way for a reformation of our manners. We fhould obferve 
that the book is, with fome fmartnefs, addreffed to thofe who peti-_ _, 
tioned againft the bill in favour of the diffenters. 1. 
Art. 45. The Englifh Preacher: ot, Sermons on the principal 

Subjects of Religion and Morality, felected, revifed, and abridged 

from various Authors. Vol. 1. and Il, izmo. 6s. fewed. 

Johnfon. 1773. 

The Editor + of thefe volumes appears profeffedly under the charac- 
ter of a compiler, whofe office, he acknowledges, is, at belt, but a 
flender ground of reputation; but he properly adds, that it is by no 
means without its ufe to the public. He offers feveral confiderations 
in its favour, which we muft own are weighty and conclufive; parti- 
cularly in regard to fermons, The bufinefs of a compiler in the 
latter refpeét he thus defcribes: ‘ while he faithfully retains the fenti- 
ments and diétion of each author, he fhould venture to omit thofe 
parts of a difcourfe which may beit be fpared; totake off in fome 
degree, the air of formality from the antient manner of dividing fer- 
mons, and occafionally to change a word or phrafe which time has 
rendered obfolete or offenfive. Thefe {mall alterations can be no in- 
juftice tothe Author, while his Works continue extant in their origi- 
<n _ ome 

* See Review, vol. xxxix. p. 100. + The Rev. Mr. &nfield. 
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nal form, and may greatly contribute to render the reading of the 
fame fermons more agreeable, and confequently more ufeful. 

The Authors made ufe of in this colle@tion, are faid to be almoft 
entirely {uch as appeared between the years 1650 and 1760. The 
number of fermons in the firft volume is fifteen; and they are the 
com pofitions of fome of our beft preachers. 

Art. 46. “Two Letters on the Subject of Subfcription to the Liturgy 
and Thirty-nine Articies of the Church of England. To which is 
jgpcded an Appendix, relating to the fame Subjeé, and particularly 
pointing out fome few of the Errors in the eftablifhed Liturgy. 

By H. Norman, late an unfufpended Minor Canon of Winchetter 

Cathedral. 8vo. 28. 6d. Wilkie. 17732. 

We have here a proof that a certain degree of perfecution only 
ferves to render the iufferer more eager and zealous in the caufe which 
he hath embraced. The Author has been deprived of his minor ca- 
nonry, which is the better half of his income; and though two 
gentlemen offered to dothe duty for him, for a {mall part of the pay, 
the propofal was rejected. This circumftance, however, fo far born 
abating, feems to have raifed his ardour for the removal of fubf{crip- 
tion, and fur obtaining other reformations in the church of England, 
to the higheit pitch. We can eafily fuppofe, from the impetuo‘ity of 
this performance, that Mr. Norman is not what the world will call 
a prudent man. But he appears to be, what is far preferable, an 
honeit man, who fcorns any degree of conccalment, where what he 
apprehends to be the intereft of truth and religious liberty is cone 
cerned, Nor is he deftitute of abilities, though he hath yet much to 
learn with regard to the art of compofition. He writes in too diffufe 
and defultory a manner, and his fentences are fo infufferably long, 
that it is fomctimes difficult to trace their grammatical conftru€tion. 
Ashe has formed a defign' of future publications, we would with 
him, if pofiible, to acquire a more perfpicuous, concife, and accu- 
rate flyle. It might not be amifs for him to ftudy fuch writers, 
whether antient or modern, as are remarkable for the clearnefs of 
their language, and for the fhortnefs, or, at leaft, the moderate 
Jength of their fentences, This advice we give in pure friendfhip, 
becanfe we think that Mr. Norman’s zeal and fpirit might make him 
an ufeful author, if his other talents were united with tailte and 
judgment. 

N. B. The account of Mr. N-——’s pamphlet was drawn up and 
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fent to the printer before the letter concerning it was received. He 


has been treated with juftice and candor. Re 
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J. A Difcourfe on the Advantages of the infular Situation of Great Bri- 
tain; delivered at Spithead, on Occafion of the Preparations for 
his Majefty s Review of the Fleet. By John Bonar, A. B. Chap- 
lain of his Majefty’s Ship the Cerberus. 4to. 1s. Flexney, 
1773: 
ry ‘sould be paying a very ill compliment to our fovereign and his 

minifters, to f{uppofe that the Jate review of the fleet at Portfmouth 

hae nobler motive than_the exhibition of a fplendid fcenery of. 
maritime objects for mere holiday admiration; when fo fine a —. 
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of our naval ftrength was capable of communicating fuitable impref- 
fions on every beholder. For our part, we are happy that the King 
was gratified with a view that may be fuppofed to outvie, in every 
refpect, any objects to be feen on Wimbledon-common, or any other 
fpot of earth in the kingdom. ‘The literary improvement of the oc- 
cafion did not efcape-our nautical geniufes: the honeft purfer of the 
Ramilies, celebrated the wooden walls of Old England in lyric 
trains, which he prefented to the royal vifitor ; and the hearty chap- 
lain of the Cerberus purfued the fame theme in the proper exercife 
of his duty. The difcourfe, if it is nothing’ more, is a good decla- 
matory addrefs to thofe paffions which, we hope, will always atuate 
the failors of the Britifh fleet. Ne 
JI. Preached in the Chapel of the Afylum for Female Orphans, at 
the anniverfary Meeting of the Geardians of that Charity, May 19, 
1773. Dp Beilby Porteus, D. D. Reftor of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 4to. 1s. Payne, &c. 
This fermon is well written; it is ferious, pratical, and ufeful ; 
and is intended to aflift our judgment in the right difpofal of chari-« 
table donations. bite 
Ili. The Wifdom and Neceffity of the Mofaic Revelation,—preached at 
the Cathedral, York, June 10, 1772. By William Cooper, D.D. 
Reétor of Kirby-Wifke, and Vicar of Mansfield, Yorkfhire. 1s. 
White, &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the AUTHORS of the MONTHLY REVIEW. 
GENTLEMEN, 


‘ Am a plain honeft hufbandman, who read your Review chiefly 

I with regard to articles concerning my profeflion. The pam- 
phiet ftyled, <* An Inquiry into the Connection between the prefent 
Price of Provifions and the Size of Farms,” &c. was put into my 
hands by my honoured landlord C. 'T r, Efq; late Lord-Mayor 
of Y—k, and Member of Parliamert for that city. He judged that 
it might be of fervice to me, by confirming me in right notions, and 
correcting me in wrong ones. 1 read it with attention, and believe 
that I underftood it before your review of it appeared. 

‘ My landlord fometimes admits me to his table, and there I met a 
well-lac’d gentleman, who pretends to know Mr. A—~———t, the 
reputed Author of that pamphlet ; to whom he gives the character 
of a refpectable man, I dare fay Mr. A———--~~t deferves that cha- 
raster; and I think m) {elf obliged to my landlord for the perufal of 
this pamphlet. 

‘ But our Londoner, who has read your review of this performe 
ance, thinks you have méffaken the Author's fenfe in your laft para- 
graph. He affirms, that ‘* he has often heard Mr, A- t, in 
common converfation, mention 25 or 30 per cent. as but a common 
and moderate profit for a common farmer, every thing confidered ;” 
whereas you reprefent him as maintaining, that about 142 per cent. 
is as much as a common farmer may make. 

‘ | am no orator, and am confcious of my inability to difpute with 
this fine gentleman, my worthy landlord’s gueft: but having both 

the 
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the pamphlet, and your review of it, I refolved, when I went home, 
to examine the matter ; and, as the fubjeét appears to me of great 
confequence, I fend you the refult of that examination. 

‘Mr A t, in p.142 of his pamphlet, combating the 
opinions of the 4uthor of a certain Inquiry, obferves, that ‘* he at- 
tempts to reinforce the refult of his tables, by an eftimate drawn up 
of the farmer’s expences, produce, and profit, on ten acres, which 
he would prove to amount to 68 ger cent. per annum for four fuccefive 
years.’ But Mr. A—————t propofes ‘* to fet him right in {ome 
effential points, by ftating a true account of the expences and produd 
of fuch a courfe as he lays down.” Ibid. This ftate he gives in the 
three fucceeding pages, viz. 143, 144, and 145 ;—-and then, in p, 
146, he afferts, ‘* by the above eftimate, which I believe neareft the 
truth, it will appear that the farmer may clear about 12 per cent. per 
annum in the four years.” However, he obferves that a great de- 
duétion from this profit is to be made, on account of the intereft of 
his money, for the greateft part of the expences of the wheat crop 
the firft year. 

“ Hence, Gentlemen, it fully appears, that you are guilty of no 
miftake in afferting that 12 per cent. is Mr. A t’s own Cal- 
culation of a farmer’s probable profit on a given courfe of hufbandry, 

Iam, Gentlemen, your conftant Reader and humble Servant, 
AGRICOLA CLEVELANDENSIS. 

« P,S. As Iam a free man, I muft take notice of a feeming op- 
pofition of fentiment betwixt you and Mr. A t, which may 
proceed from your different views of the fame objet. Mr. A t 
calls the courfe which he examines an execrab/e one, p. 146, and you 
call it a judicious one. See your laft paragraph. 

© You are both parties writing of common farming, in which ma- 
nure and fallows are neceflary ; and in this courfe a crop of wheat, 
a fecond of barley, and a third of oats, are all neceflary toa /ivin 
profit, and therefore may juftly be called a judicious courfe, becaufe 
without them the farmer cannot /ive: but Mr. A————-t had 
probably in his eye the better hufbandry, which is not yct become 
common, viz. that of fallow crops, in comparifon with which any _ 
courfe, with dung’d fallow, is juftly ftyled execrable,’ (, 











* .* We did great injultice to Father Shandy’s ettimate of the value 
of prafical knowledge, in the quotation at p. 452 of our lait Re- 
view, which we gave from memory. Inttead of pound, the reader is 


defired to infert tun, 





> We are forry for the under-mentioned errors of the prefs, 

which, in two or three places, have greatly injured the author’s 
fenfe, in one of our extracts from Dr, Duncan’s Efay on Hapiney:. 
The reader is, therefore, defired to correct as follows, in the 
Monthly Review for June, viz. 

P. 442, 1. 1. for Eden, read Edens. 

——- ], 28. for courts thee, read courts ‘7. 

——— 1, 42. for thine eternal, read internal. 




















